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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INSURANCE AGENTS HOLDING 
ANNUAL MEETING IN DALLAS 


Texas City Host to Hundreds of 
Fire and Casualty Producers 
From All Parts of Country 


GOODWIN NEXT PRESIDENT 
Comm. Livingston of Michigan 
Urges Qualification Laws as So- 
lution of Commission Problem 





—_ 

Hundreds of members of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents from 
all sections of the country invaded Dallas, 
Texas, this week for the thirty-fifth an- 
nual convention at the Hotel Adolphus. 
National and state officers arrived Sun- 
day and Monday while the general run 
of delegates and members arrived Tues- 
day in time for the big get-together din- 
ner that evening. The business sessions 
of the convention began Wednesday 
morning and will end early this after- 
noon. 

The National Association conventions 
are now on a swing westward. Last 
year’s meeting was held at Detroit, this 
year’s is at Dallas in Texas and it is 
generally expected that the 1931 conven- 
tion will be staged in the southern part 
of California, probably at San Diego, the 
home of Percy H. Goodwin, chairman of 
the executive committee, or at Los An- 
geles where the convention was held in 
1921. Unless all indications fail Mr. 
Goodwin will be elected president of the 
National Association today at the clos- 
ing business session to succeed Clyde B. 
Smith of Lansing, Mich., who has been 
an able and successful leader during the 
last twelve months. To Mr. Goodwin is 
attributed in large part the successful 
drive to add members to the National 
Association from the Far West in such 


States as Idaho, Washington, Oregon, 
Arizona, Montana and North Dakota. 
C. D. Livingston Speaks 

Insurance Commissioner Charles D. 
Livingston of Michigan, who is chairman 
of the special committee investigating 
commission costs of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, 
made a hit with the agents in Dallas 
yesterday morning when he said that he 
considered the only real solution to the 


commission problem to be the passage of 


agents’ qualification laws in the various 
states which have not got them now. The 
commissioner said he believed this would 
quickly help to reduce the number of 
Non-policy writing and unqualified 
agents, 

President Clyde B. Smith in his annual 
Teport delivered Wednesday morning 
Placed particular stress upon the favor- 
able results gained for the local agents as 
a result of the insurance commissioners’ 
Mvestigation into acquisition or commis- 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 148 years of successful business 
Operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities 
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Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 
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ORGANIZED 
SALES TALKS 
ACCLAIMED 


Succes hundred and fifty Pennmutualists 
at our recent Colorado Springs Convention ap- 
plauded, until the walls of the hall shook, the 
demonstrations. of Penn Mutual Organized Sales 
Talks given by many of their associates who are 
master-demonstrators. 


They applauded because they are experiencing 
the profitable delight of increasing the number 
and enlarging the unit amount of their sales since 
they began to use this modern, practical, and 
tested method of salesmanship. 


“Business Is Good” in the Penn Mutual! 





Wm. A. LAW, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice President Hugh D. Hart, Vice President 
J. V. E. Westfall, Vice President 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Philadelphia 


Independence Square Founded 1847 





























N.Y. INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
TAKES STEPS TO STOP RADIO 
SOLICITATION OF BUSINESS 


Broadcasting of Union Mutual of 
Des Moines to Bring 
Prosecution 


WILL BE TEST CASE HERE 
Company Licensed Only in Iowa 


Has Broadcast in Several Cities 
Of State 





The first legal steps to prevent unau- 
thorized insurance companies from using 
radio broadcasting to solicit insurance in 
New York State were taken this week 
by Second Deputy Superintendent of In- 
surance Samuel D. Macpeak, who placed 
before the district attorney evidence con- 
cerning the activities of the Union Mu- 
tual Life and the Union Mutual Casualty 
of Des Moines. 

These companies have the same office 
and company personnel. They are li- 
censed in Iowa only and the bulk of their 
business is written through direct mail 
for all outside states. 


First Direct Legal Action 

These companies have conducted an 
extensive mail order solicitation cam- 
paign, which has met with the disap- 
proval of the insurance departments of 
many states, but no direct legal action 
to stop the companies from soliciting 
business in New York state has been 
taken before. 

The New York Insurance Department 
has, however, been in controversy with 
the company over its radio broadcasting 
activities. Through the efforts of the In- 
surance Department one New York City 
broadcasting station voluntarily cancelled 
its contract with the Union Mutual when 
the facts were brought to the attention 
of the station by Mr. Macpeak. 

Using Up-State Cities 

At the present time the Union Mutual 
is known to be broadcasting through 
stations in Yonkers, Buffalo and Bing- 
hamton. At Binghamton, President 
Harry Z. Guy has appointed a special 
committee of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation there to take up with the local 
station, WNBF, the subject of the broad- 
casting which, it is charged by the Life 
Underwriters’ Association, has included 
an attack on insurance agents. Deputy 
Superintendent of Insurance Macpeak 
has brought his action under section 50 
of the New York Insurance Law dealing 
with agents of non-admitted insurers. 
This section reads as follows: 

“No person or corporation shall act as 
agent for any foreign insurance corpora- 
tion or insurer in the transaction of any 
business of insurance within this state, or 
negotiate for or place a risk for any such 
corporation or insurer, or in any way 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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EXTENDING THE ADVANTAGES 
OF DIVERSIFICATION 
TO INSURANCE ESTATES 


T is an axiom of investment that diversification makes for 
| safety... but it is an unchangeable fact that a small fund 
cannot be adequately diversified. 

Through a plan known as The Uniform Trusts, City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company recently created a method whereby 
small investors might safely participate in a large mingled fund, 
under the management of the senior officers and directors of 
the trust company. Now, through City Farmers Fund (C) 
Inc., the same principle is extended to life insurance proceeds 
left in trust with us. 

Fund (C) has been called the only new thing in life insurance 
trusts. You will wish to understand the plan. It is fully explained 


in an interesting booklet, which will be mailed toyouon request. 


CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


22 WituiAM Street, New York City 


Temporary Headquarters: 37 Wau STREET 


5th Avenue at 41st Street . . . Madison Avenue at 42nd Street Park Avenue at 57th Street 


181 Montague Street, Brooklyn 


AFFILIATED wITH THE NaTIoNAL City Bank ofr New York 
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Can Insured Exempt Proceeds From 
| Federal Estate “Lax? 


Preble Tucker, Attorney and Tax Expert, Raises Question of Interpretation of Treasury 
Department Decision Contained in Julian S. Myrick’s Report At The Toronto 


Convention, As To Exemption of Insurance From Tax if Insured Divests 


In the extra edition of The Eastern 
Underwriter publishing the proceedings 


of the International Life Underwriters _ 


Convention at Toronto, an account was 
given of a statement by Julian S. Myrick, 
as chairman of a special committee which 
secured a revision of rulings under Arti- 
cle 27, Regulations 70. Mr. Myrick’s re- 
port was considered by many at the con- 
vention as a most important achievement 
in the effort to relieve insurance pro- 
ceeds from tax. 

In a letter to this paper, Preble Tucker, 
attorney and tax expert, questions the 
conclusions of Mr. Myrick’s committee 
as to the effect of the revision made. 
Mr. Tucker’s comments follow: 

I was surprised, not to say startled, 
at a statement contained in your issue 
of September 27, page 8, attributed to 
Julian S. Myrick regarding the taxabil- 
ity of life insurance proceeds. If cor- 
rectly quoted, Mr. Myrick asserted that 
a recent Treasury Amendment to Article 
27 of Treasury Regulations 70 enabled a 
buyer of life insurance to exempt all 
his insurance from the provisions of the 
Federal Estate Tax Law by simply di- 
vesting himself of any interest in the 
policy contract and giving over all bene- 
fits to the beneficiary. 

This is so far from being a fact that 


I am at a loss to understand how Mr.. 


Myrick could have made the statement 
attributed to him. 

It is obvious that much harm will re- 
sult from allowing such an erroneous 
assertion to obtain general credence. I 
therefore hope that vou will afford me 
this opportunity to show why I claim 
that Mr. Myrick is mistaken as to the 
effect of the amendment to Article 27 of 
Regulations 70. 


The Law Fundamental in Tax Matters 


It should always be borne in mind 
that no Treasury Regulation Decision, or 
Revenue Bureau ruling, can amend nor 
in any wav alter the provisions of a law 
as enacted by Congress. Such regula- 
tions or decisions merely serve to guide 
the Revenue Bureau in administering the 
law. Any regulation which attempts to 
change the law is ipso facto void. 

If the United States Supreme Court 
declares a Congressional enactment to 
be unconstitutional, the act becomes null 
and void. The courts are frequently 
called upon to interpret the law when 
it comes to its application to a given 
case where there is doubt as to its mean- 
ing. 

The Treasury Department from time 
to time has promulgated so-called regula- 
tions by which it attempts to interpret 
for the benefit of the Revenue Bureau 
and taxpayers the different sections of 
the Revenue Law. Such interpretations 
have quite frequently been changed or 
Tescinded by the Department either of 





Himself of Interest in Policy 


its own volition or in consequence of a 
Federal Court decision. 

A taxpayer who relies solely on a 
Treasury Regulation in arriving at a con- 
clusion as to his taxable status some- 
times finds that he is leaning on a broken 
reed. The provisions of the Federal Es- 
tate Tax law affecting life insurance poli- 
cies read as follows: 

“Sec. 302, Act of 1926—The value of 
the gross estate of the decedent shall 
be determined by including the value at 
the time of his death of all property, 
real or personal, tangible or intangible, 
wherever situated * * * 

(g) To the extent of the amount re- 
ceivable by the executor as insurance 
under policies taken out by the decedent 
upon his own life; and to the extent of 
the excess over $40,000 of the amount 
receivable by all other beneficiaries, as 
insurance under policies taken out by 
the decedent on his own life.” 

These provisions have been in every 
Revenue Act beginning with the enact- 
ment of 1918 and have been the subject 
of a number of Court decisions and 
changed Treasury Regulations since that 


time. All such Court decisions and 
Treasury Regulations have had to do 
with interpreting these provisions and 
their application to concrete cases. 

The question of the constitutionality of 
the provisions themselves has_ been 
raised in several of the Court cases but, 
so far, the Supreme Court has refused 
to pass on the constitutional question, 
and has based its decisions on quite dif- 
ferent grounds. Prior to the 1918 act, 
life insurance proceeds, if payable to the 
insured’s estate, were taxed as part of 
such estate, but if payable to specific 
beneficiaries other than the estate, the 
proceeds were not taxed. 


What Frick Case Achieved 


The first case under the 1918 Act to 
reach the U. S. Supreme Court was the 
celebrated Frick case. The court held 
substantially that, inasmuch as there was 
no indication that Congress intended to 
make the insurance provisions in this 
Act retroactive and the policies of in- 
surance on Frick’s life were taken out 
by him and made payable to specific 
beneficiaries prior to the effective date 


The Myrick Committee Report 


The full text of the Myrick Committee 
report, containing the conclusions which 
Mr. Tucker questions, follows: 

Report to the Executive Committee: 

I have the honor to report, as a result 
of the resolution which was passed at 
the March meeting, that Mr. Roger B. 
Hull, Mr. F. L. Morten of the New York 
Life and myself appeared before the 
General Counsel of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue in connection with the Rul- 
ings under Article 27, Regulations 70. 

In connection with these conversations 
the Treasury Department has promul- 
gated Treasury Decision No. 4296, which 
amends Article 27, Regulations 70, by 
striking out the second paragraph there- 
of, as follows: 

“The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue under date of August 6, 1930, pro- 
mulgated Treasury Decision 4296, amend- 
ing Article 27, Regulations 70, by strik- 
ing out the second paragraph thereof. 
This decision, as released in the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bulletin, Vol. IX, No. 32, 
August 11, 1930, page 20, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“‘Regulations 70 (1929), Article 27: 
Insurance receivable by IX—32—4744 
other beneficiaries T. D. 4296 

“Estate Tax—Insurance. 

“Article 27, Regulations 70 (1929 edi- 
tion) amended. 

“*Treasury Department, 
“‘Office of Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 
“*Washington, D. C. 
“*To Collectors of Internal Revenue and 
Others Concerned: 
“‘Article 27 of Regulations 70 (1929 


edition) is hereby amended by striking 
out its second paragraph. 
“‘Robt. H. Lucas, 

“‘Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
“‘Approved August 6, 1930. 

“Walter E. Hope, 

“Acting Secretary of the Treasury.’” 

While this decision of the Department 
has already -had circulation as_ such, 

- through the Internal Revenue Bulletin, 
as well as in the tax services, we repro- 
duce in full below, for the information 
of members of the committee, Article 27, 
Regulations 70, showing, by bracketing 
out, the old matter omitted in accord- 
ance with T. D. 4296: 

“Art. 27. Insurance Receivable by 
Other Beneficiaries.—All insurance in ex- 
cess of $40,000 receivable by beneficiaries 
other than the estate, regardless of when 
taken out, must be included in the gross 
estate where the decedent during his life 
retained legal incidents of ownership in 
the policies of insurance as, for example, 
a power to change the beneficiary, to sur- 
render or cancel the policies, to assign 
them, to revoke an assignment to them 
to pledge them for loans or to dispose 
otherwise of them and their proceeds for 
his own benefit, etc. 


“(However, irrespective of the reten- 
tion of such legal incidents of ownership, 
all insurance in excess of $40,000 receiv- 
able by beneficiaries other than the estate 
must be tncluded in the gross estate (1) 
of any decedent dying after the enact- 
ment of the Revenue Act of 1924, where 
such insurance was taken out, or the bene- 
ficiary receiving the proceeds was named, 
after the enactment of the Revenue Act 


(Continued on Page 4) 


of such Act, without any right to the 
insured to change such beneficiaries, the 
proceeds did not come within the pur- 
view of said Act. 

Prior to the 1924 Revenue Act, there 
was no provision in the Estate Tax Law 
specifically making the provisions affect- 
ing life insurance proceeds retroactive, 
and following the lines of the Frick de- 
cision the Revenue Bureau was advised 
that in cases where the insured died 
prior to the Revenue Act of 1924 and 
the specific beneficiaries were named 
prior to the effective date of the 1918 
Act, the insurance proceeds were not to 
be included in the insured’s gross estate 
for tax purposes. However, in Decem- 
ber, 1926, the Treasury Regulations were 
amended so as to provide that where a 
decedent died after the passage of the 
1918 Act and before the Revenue Act 
of 1924, insurance payable to specific 
beneficiaries was not taxable, unless the 
insurance was taken out or the bene- 
ficiaries named after the passage of the 
particular Revenue Act in force and ef- 
fect at the time the decedent died. 

This amendment was embodied in the 
second paragraph of Article 27 of Regu- 
lations 70 promulgated after the passage 
of the 1928 Revenue Act, and it is this 
paragraph which was stricken out by 
Treasury Decision 4296, August 6, 1930, 
mentioned by Mr. Myrick as his author- 
ity for his statement. 


Probable Grounds for Amendment 


It is probable that Treasury Decision 
4296 is the result of a recent decision 
of the U. S. Supreme Court (Tyler vs. 
U. S.) holding that the taxable occa- 
sion is not the creation of the estate but 
the fruition in the beneficiary of com- 
plete ownership, as occasioned by the 
death of the one who previously had 
control. 

Apparently the Treasury Department 
considered that the provisions of the sec- 
ond paragraph of Articlé 27 of Regula- 
tions 70 were inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Court in the 
Tyler case and therefore struck it out. 

The first paragraph of Article 27 was 
promulgated in 1929 as a result of the 
U. S. Supreme Court’s decisions in the 
Chase National Bank and the Northern 
Trust Company cases, and reads as fol- 
lows: “All insurance in excess of $40,000 
receivable by beneficiaries otMer than 
the estate, regardless of when taken out, 
must be included in the gross estate 
where the decedent during his life re- 
tained legal incidents of ownership in 
the policies of insurance, as, for example, 
a power to change the beneficiary, to 
surrender or cancel the policies, to as- 
sign them, to revoke an assignment of 
them, to pledge them for loans, or to dis- 
pose otherwise of them and their pro- 
ceeds for his own benefits.” | 

It is obvious that the above quoted 
paragraph is far from stating that, where 
the insured “will divest himself of any 
interest in the policy contract and give 
over all benefits to the beneficiary, there 
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will be no taxation” as Mr. Myrick is 
reported to have asserted. 

Article 25 of Regulations 70 precludes 
any such assumption. It states that “the 
statute provides for the inclusion in the 
eross estate of insurance taken out by 
the decedent upon his own life as fol- 
lows: (a) All insurance receivable by or 
for the benefit of the estate; (b) all other 
insurance to the extent that it exceeds in 
the aggregate $40,000.” It then goes on 
to define the phrase “taken out by the 
decedent on his own life” and states that 
“where a portion of the premiums were 
paid by the beneficiary and the remain- 
ing portion by the decedent, the insur- 
ance will be deemed to have been taken 
out by the latter in the proportion that 
the premiums paid by him bear to the 
total of premiums paid”. 

Under the Frick decision the law does 
not apply to insurance taken out by the 
decedent prior to February 1919, if the 
insured has divested himself of all inter- 
est in the policies prior to that date. 

Under the decisions in the Chase 
National Bank and Northern Trust Com- 
pany cases, if the insured retains any 
interest in the policies, such as the right 
to change the beneficiary, borrow, sur- 
render, etc., the law does apply, regard- 
less of when the policies were taken out, 
and Article 27 is intended to make this 
plain. A very recent decision of the 
Board of Tax Appeals (promulgated 
September 22, 1930) in a case where 
the policies had been taken out prior to 
1919, payable to the insured’s wife, and 
the insured had reserved the right to 
change the beneficiary, held that all the 
proceeds in excess of $40,000 must be 
included in the insured’s taxable estate. 


What May Be Saved From Tax 


While it is true that a buyer of insur- 
ance may, by absolute assignment to a 
specific beneficiary, who thereafter pays 
the premiums, save a part of the insur- 
ance proceeds from the operation of the 
Feredal Estate Tax, the amount saved 
will depend upon the number of pre- 
miums paid by the beneficiary up to the 
time of his death (see Article 25 of 
Regulations 70). 

If he makes such an assignment of 
policies taken out subsequent to Feb- 
ruary 1919, but continues to pay the 
premiums thereon, all the proceeds in 
excess of $40,000 must be included in 
his gross estate for tax purposes when 
he dies. (see Article 25 of Regulations 
70). 

The Regulations are silent as to the 
taxable status under the Estate Tax law 
of policies of insurance taken out prior 
to February, 1919, but assigned to a spe- 
cific beneficiary subsequently to that date 
under an absolute form of assignment. 

If the assignment is made for a full 
consideration in money or money’s worth 
and the assignee thereafter pays the 
premiums, the proceeds would not come 
under the operation of subdivisions (c) 
and (g) of Section 302 of the Estate Tax 
law, but would undoubtedly be taxed 
to the assignee under the Income Tax 
Law (Sec. 213 (2) of 1928 Law). If the 
consideration for the assignment is not 
full value in money or money’s worth, 
it would appear, following the principles 
laid down by the Supreme Court in the 
Chase National Bank case, that the pro- 
ceeds in excess of $40,000 would be 
deemed part of the insured’s gross estate 
for Federal Estate Tax purposes. 

Whether an absolute assignment to a 
specific beneficiary in consideration of 
the assignee’s agreement to pay the pre- 
miums on the assigned policies would be 
deemed a transfer for full value in 
money's worth is open to question in 
light of the Chase National Bank de- 
cision. 

\ large army of underwriters read 
your periodical and depend upon it to 
guide them in advising their clients. Er- 
roneous and misleading information ap- 
pearing in your publication must result 
in untold injury, to the insurance buyers 
of the nation as well as discredit to life 
underwriters. 


Myrick Report 
(Continued from Page 3) 


of 1918, and (2) of any decedent dying 
after the passage of the Revenue Act of 
1918, but before the effective date of 
Title III of the Revenue Act of 1924 
where such insurance was taken out, or 
the beneficiary receiving the proceeds was 
named, after the enactment of the par- 
ticular revenue act in force and effect at 
the time of such a decedent’s death, in 
which case the amount in excess of $40,- 
000 so receivable should be included in 
the gross estate of the decedent.) 

“The estate is entitled to only one ex- 
emption of $40,000 upon insurance re- 
ceivable by beneficiaries other than the 
estate. , For example, if the decedent left 
life .insurance payable to three such 
beneficiaries in amounts of $10,000, $40,- 
000 and $50,000 (total, $100,000), the full 
amount should be listed on thé return 
and therefrom subtracted the $40,000 ex- 
emption as provided in Schedule C. of 
Form 706. The word “beneficiaries,” as 
used in reference to the $40,000 exemp- 
tion, means persons entitled to the actual 
enjoyment of the insurance money.” 

Under the second paragraph of Article 
27, Regulations 70, now stricken out, the 
Department has heretofore included, for 
the purpose of estate taxation, the pro- 
ceeds of certain life insurance policies 
even though such legal incidents of own- 
ership as are enumerated in the first 
paragraph of Article 27 had not been 
retained—the question of taxability de- 
pending upon date of issue and date of 
decedent’s death and subject to the ex- 
emption of $40,000. 

From the above amended Regulations 
it now appears that the Department does 
not in the future intend to include for 
the purpose of estate taxation the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies where 
such legal incidents of ownership as are 
enumerated in the first paragraph of 
Article 27, have not been retained by the 
insured. 

As a result of the amendment to Ar- 
ticle 27, it would appear that there is no 
necessity for surrendering existing in- 
surance in order to have it exempt from 
the Federal Estate Tax. If existing in- 
surance is made payable to a named 
beneficiary by endorsement or otherwise 
and the insured divests himself of all in- 
terest whatsoever in the policy it is be- 
lieved that the entire proceeds would be 
exempt from the Federal Estate Tax. 

It is also my understanding that where 
a policy is assigned for a valuable con- 
sideration a Federal Income Tax would 
be due on the difference between the 
amount paid in settlement of the policy 
and the amount of consideration plus 
premiums paid after the date of assign- 
ment. On the other hand, it is generally 
agreed that if a policy is assigned for 
love and affection or otherwise trans- 
ferred as a present gift no Federal In- 
come Tax would be imposed on the set- 
tlement of the policy. 

It is the opinion of many well informed 
with this subject that if an insured di- 
vests himself of all interest in a policy 
and continues to pay the premiums then 
the proceeds would be exempt from the 
Federal Estate Tax. This inference may 
be drawn, it is pointed out, by the de- 
cision in the Guetell case. 





SIMON IN BUFFALO 


Leon Gilbert Simon of the faculty of 
the life insurance training course of New 
York University will speak before the 
Buffalo Life Underwriters’ Association at 
a meeting to be held on October 23) in 
the up-state city. Luncheon at noon in 
the Hotel Statler will precede his ad- 
dress, which will be on the subject, “Bus- 
iness Life Insurance.” 





PLAN GIGANTIC EXHIBIT 


Preliminary plans have been consid- 
ered for an exhibition at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1933 that will visualize 
to the public the importance and magni- 
tude of the service rendered by the in- 
stitution of life insurance. 
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Life Presidents 














ROBERT B. CRANE 


At the regular bi-monthly meeting of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents on September 26, Robert B. Crane, 
for the past seven months the Associa- 


tion’s office supervisor, was unanimous- . 


ly elected to the assistant secretaryship 
left vacant in October of last year by 
the promotion of Hobart S. Weaver to 
the position of attorney. Mr. Crane was 
formerly in the newspaper field. 


BANKERS OF IOWA SCHOOLS 


The Bankers Life of Iowa has just 
completed a successful series of one- 
day schools of instruction for its sales 
organization. Seven schools were held 
at San Francisco, Tulsa, Minneapolis, 
Toledo, Washington, Cedar Rapids and 
St. Louis. Attendance at the seven 
schools aggregated about one thousand. 
President Gerard S. Nollen was in charge 
of the schools, assisted by other home 
office officials. 








GOING STRONG ON JUVENILES 

The National Fraternal Congress re- 
cently held its annual meeting in De- 
troit. Among other things it approved 
recommendations to adopt a_ standard 
juvenilé committee for further study of 
the juvenile movement now so prominent 
in fraternal circles. 

In July, 1929, the first international 
inter-society fraternal juvenile conven- 
tion was held under the auspices of the 
National Fraternal Congress. 





AID FOR C. L. U. ASPIRANTS 


The Lamar Life of Jackson, Miss., is 
giving definite incentive to all company 
agents who aspire for the Chartered Life 
Underwriter degree. As a help to those 
who help themselves, the company will 
pay the registration fee of $50 for each 
fieldman who wins the degree. This 
offer was recently announced by C. W. 
Welty, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the company. 





NEW PRUDENTIAL AGENCY 


The Prudential has opened a new of- 
fice in Sayre, Pa., under the supervision 
of Herbert F. Mulligan, who has been 
with the company since 1922. He for- 
merly operated in the Ithaca, N. Y., dis- 
trict. 





NEW CENT’L HANOVER BRANCH 


The Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Co. has opened a new branch office in 
the Chrysler Building, Lexington ave- 
nue and Forty-third street, New York 
City. Alick McD. McLean, assistant 


vice-president, is in charge. 
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Our FRIENDS 
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To ENTER THE 
LIFE INSURANCE 
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Or TRAINING 
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General Agents 
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-Mutual Life Announces 


Philadelphia Changes 


TWO INDEPENDENT MANAGERS 





George W. Rhawn and J. Frank Leonard 

to Manage Territory; Charles A. 

Reinhardt Clearing House Head 

Mutual Life of New York is making 
radical changes in its Philadelphia rep- 
resentation, following the sudden death 
of Manager Charles C. Denie in Sep- 
tember. The territory operated through 
Philadelphia embraces five counties in 
Pennsylvania and five counties in New 
Jersey. The company now is: covering 
this territory through the dual agency 
system, two independent managers being 
appointed, and all business being cared 
for through a Clearing House organized 
for care of old business and to serve the 
agencies in new business. 

The company has appointed to mana- 
gership in these agencies George W. 
Rhawn, formerly manager in Buffalo, and 
J. Frank Leonard, of the former Phila- 
delphia agency. Charles A. Reinhardt, 
formerly agency cashier, has been made 
manager of the Clearing House. . The 
appointments went into effect October 1. 
Both managing agencies and the Clear- 
ing House will for the present be lo- 
cated in the company’s headquarters, No. 
1428 South Penn Square. 

George W. Rhawn entered life insur- 
ance in 1904, has been with the Mutual 
Life since 1913, and has been very sus- 
cessful in the Buffalo field. J. Frank 
Leonard joined the Philadelphia agency 
as a field man in 1913 and has been a 
steady consistent producer since that 
time. Mr. Rhawn and Mr. Leonard will 
have equal territorial privileges in Phil- 
adelphia County. 


NEWARK AGENCY CONFERENCE 








Mutual Life Representatives Are Hold- 
ing Educational Meet Today at 
Newark Athletic Club 
The annual agency conference of the 
Newark agency of the Mutual Life of 
New York is being held today at the 
Newark Athletic Club. George Perkins, 
manager of the Newark territory, and 
Herbert S. Manthe, agency organizer, 
will give educational talks and discuss 
plans for the closing months of the year. 
Edward A. Marks is presiding at the 
morning session, and William H. Kee, 
manager of the Orange district of the 
agency, will preside at the afternoon 
session. Others on the program include 
W. Reginald Baker, formerly president 
of the Newark Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation; James T. Welsh, Joseph K. Wil- 
son, Herbert L. Small and Wayne Mac- 
Laury. A dinner will be held this even- 

ing. 


CLEVELAND MEETING TODAY 


Judge Charles J. Orbison of Los An- 
geles is the guest of honor and main 
speaker at the regular monthly meeting 
of the Cleveland Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, being held at noon today in 
the ball room of the Hotel Statler. He 
is known as-.a great advocate of life 
insurance. It was possible for the Cleve- 
land Association to bring Judge Orbison 
East by arranging a four-day itinerary 
through the co-operation of the Chicago, 
Detroit and Toledo associations. 


DISABILITY VOLUME OUT SOON 


It is expected that the new volume 
on Disability Reserves will be ready for 
distribution the latter part of this month. 

hese books may be purchased from the 
Actuarial Society of America, No. 256 

roadway, New York City, at the price 
of $5 a copy. 











ACTUARIAL SOCIETY TO MEET 
Ray D. Murphy, vice-president of the 
Equitable Society and secretary of the 
Actuarial Society of America, has an- 
nounced that the semi-annual meeting of 
the society will be held on Thursday and 
Friday, October 16 and 17, at the Hotel 
tatler, Boston. 











Everyman’s Policy 


In its “Modified 3” The Prudential has a policy that 
appeals strongly to every insurable person, but it is par- 
ticularly attractive to purchasers of large amounts of 
insurance because the initial premium approaches, as 


nearly as is consistent with safety, the ULTIMATE 


NET PREMIUM. 


This policy offers the following: 


AGE 
20 
30 
40 
50 





ANNUAL PAYMENT FOR $5,000 


—ANNUAL PREMIUM— 
First Three 


Years 
$60.50 

80.25 
115.15 
174.90 


Third Year’s 


Dividend Net Payment 

Fourth and Apportioned Fourth Year 

Following Years for 1930 on This Basis 
$71.20 $13.20 $58.00 
94.40 16.90 77.50 
135.45 23.05 ° 112.40 
205.75 33.10 172.65 


(Payable Quarterly, 
Semi-annually or Annually) 


Ages 15 to 66 
$5,000 and up 


This policy calls for one increase in rate beginning 
with the fourth year; but dividends begin at that 
time and if current experience of the Company as 
to earnings continues, dividends will at least equal 


the increase. 





The 
Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. DurrieLp, President 




















Big Joint Trust Meet 
Planned in New Jersey 


EVENING OCTOBER 20—CAMDEN 





Business Insurance Discussion Will Be 
Featured; 200 Trust Men and Life 
Underwriters Expected 





It is expected that at least 200 trust 
officers and life underwriters from New 
Jersey will attend a joint meeting to be 
held at the Walt Whitman Hotel, Cam- 
den, on Monday evening, October 20. The 


subject under discussion will be timely 
trust service with particular emphasis on 
business insurance. The meeting will be 
preceded by a dinner. Representatives 
will be present from Trenton, Camden, 
Atlantic City and adjacent towns. 

Principle speakers of the evening will 
be William VanL. Taggart of the Fidel- 
ity Union Trust of Newark and Charles 
C. Gilman, National Life of Vermont 
representative from Boston. Ephraim 
Tomlinson, president of the Camden 
Safe Deposit & Trust, will preside. 

The committee in charge of the meet- 
ing, which is one of the largest yet spon- 
sored in New Jersey, includes: Henry 
J. Meyer, chairman; Louis F. Paret and 
James W. Edgerton, Provident Mutual 
Life; Jules X. Dasen, New York Life; 
Edwin Pearson, Prudential; and C. W. 
Harvell, Metropolitan Life Trust officers 
on the committee include Raymond 
Reed, Jay Knox, J. H. Annis, Noel F. 
Wiley and Elmer L. Strang. 





BEHAN ISSUES WARNING 





New York Acting Superintendent Says 
New England Reserve Has No 
State License 


Thomas F. Behan, acting superintend- 
ent of insurance in New York State, 
made it known this week that inquiries 
have been received from citizens in the 
state concerning the New England Re- 
serve Association of Kansas City, Mo., a 
company which furnishes a life insurance 
benefit in the maximum sum of $300. 

This association has no authority to 
transact business in New York and citi- 
zens are warned against dealing with it 
on the assumption that it has received a 
certificate of authority. Any person in 
the state representing such an associa- 
tion in an agency capacity becomes li- 
able to prosecution for misdemeanor 
through the district attorney .in any 
county where such representative should 
act. 





BUFFALO APPOINTMENT 
W. Merle Smith has been appointed 
manager in Buffalo for the Mutual Life 
of New York, succeeding George W. 
Rhawn, who has been transferred to 
Philadelphia. He will have as territory 
eight counties in New York State, and 
his headquarters will be in. the com- 
pany’s present offices in the Walbridge 
Building in Buffalo. Mr. Smith joined 

the company’s agency force in 1921. 





PELHAM BLACKFORD DIES 


Pelham Blackford, well known life in- 
surance broker of Richmond, died un- 
expectedly last week of a heart attack. 
He was sixty-seven years of age. For 
the last twenty-three years he has been 
general agent in Richmond for the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia. Previ- 
ously he was with the sales forces of the 
Maryland Life and The Prudential. He 
is survived by a widow and three sons. 





JOINS ASSN. LIFE PRESIDENTS 

The Ontario Equitable Life and Acci- 
dent of Waterloo, Ont., has been elected 
to membership in the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, being the tenth 
Canadian company to be admitted to 
membership. Association companies now 
number seventy, domiciled in twenty- 
two states, the District of Columbia and 
two provinces of Canada. 
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Analyzes Advertising 
Methods in Use Today 


AGENTS’ POINT OF VIEW 





Pearce H. Young Says Advertising 
Must Live and Move, Portray Life 
Insurance in Action 





The agent’s point of view on advertis- 
ing was discussed from all angles by 
Pearce H. Young before the Insurance 
Advertising Conference at Milwaukee 
last week. Mr. Young said that in the 
selling of life insurance the successful 
salesman makes his sales talk live and 
move, tells an interesting story with a 
human interest appeal and urged that 
the advertising man do the same thing. 
Advertising too must live and move, tell 
an interesting story picturing life insur- 
ance in action, and have a human inter- 
est appeal, he said. 

Mr. Young gave the results gleaned 
from a canvass of many managers and 
general agents representing different 
companies, to whom he had sent definite 
questions in order to get their point of 


view. Some of their conclusions are 
given here: 
Direct Mail 
The majority agreed that the most 


important function of direct mail is to 
help the salesman organize his calls and 
at the same time to give him a definite 
reason for calling. The reason back of 
this view being that once a folder, cir- 
cular or letter is mailed the agent has a 
definite job to perform and within a cer- 
tain period of time, that job being a 
personal call and it should be made 
within two or three days after the mail- 
ing date. Some few favored direct mail 
as the medium for introducing the sales- 
man prior to his call. 

As to the question why salesmen who 
have been in the business a long time 
don’t utilize the direct mail plan more, 
one manager replied, “The very fact that 
the experienced salesman is little inter- 
ested in any form of a direct mail plan 
seems to me to be the most convincing 
evidence against him.” Another can see 
no reason for using such a plan after 
an agent has fifty or 100 policyholders. 
Still another believes that it forces him 
to live up to a program too exacting in 
its requirements, plus the fact that they 
are disappointed unless results are im- 
mediate. But, it seems to me, said the 
speaker, that the real fault rests in our 
home offices. We have not sold the 
idea, the value of direct mail advertising, 
sufficiently to warrant the experienced 
salesman giving it a thorough trial. 

Folders and Leaflets 

On the question of company folders 
and leaflets, the majority agreed that the 
folders should represent short copy with 
plenty of color. Folders should picture 
life insurance in action, but should in no 


event tell the complete story. But, said 
Mr. Young, you cannot expect your 
agents to use them without a definite 
plan of distribution. You must furnish 
definite suggestions as to their use. 
Only two replied to the effect that fold- 
ers and leaflets should give a full and 
complete explanation of the policy form 
or coverage. They too often land in the 
wastepaper basket. 

Of the many replies only one said that 
he would like to see all folders and 
leaflets discontinued by his company. The 
balance expressed the opinion that well 
prepared folders are essential. Practical- 
ly each one stated, however, that there 
is a lot of room for improvement in 
those now being used by most compa- 
nies. 

Practically all in their replies said that 
they had used newspaper advertising at 
some time but only one general agent re- 
ported even fair results. One general 
agent said that he used a blind ad and 
the landlord almost put him out of the 
building for blocking the elevators be- 
cause every job hunter applied. Later he 
used an advertisement stating that he 
had an opening for one or two men of 
a certain type and the only reply was the 
bill from the newspaper. 

One Company’s Experience 

Mr. Young continued: 

“The home office must sell and resell 
each manager and general agent the 
value of advertising by pounding home 
the idea at all times. I had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss advertising with the 
head of one company’s publicity depart- 
ment a few weeks ago. He informed me 
that it took his company three years 
in which to make their fieldmen adver- 
tising conscious. So far this year, that 
is for the first eight months, 25.9% of 
their business can be traced directly to 
their advertising. This company, believ- 
ing as it does that all forms of adver- 
tising are worthwhile, if properly used, 
has a definite system for checking re- 
sults. On the reverse side of the ap- 
plication in the agent’s certificate sev- 
eral questions are asked, and each agent 
is expected to tell whether any folder, 
leaflet or newspaper advertisement as- 
sisted him in the making of the sale. 
This company keeps advertising in the 
minds of their agents all the time. It’s 
a daily job. 

“A noted psychology professor is cred- 
ited with having said that from all of his 
years of teaching he has found that in 
order to put an idea over to have it 
stick, it must be driven home eight 
times. Isn’t that exactly what we must 
do in regard to our home office adver- 
tising? Many salesmen labor under the 
handicap that advertising is going to 
make his job a much easier one—a short 
cut to an easy sale. Shouldn’t we coun- 
teract this idea by endeavoring to sell 
this one—the real value of direct mail 
advertising lies in the fact that while 
the salesman is making a certain call the 
folder or leaflet is working some place 
else for him? In other words, it is a 
time saver.” 








Friendly Societies 
Rise in Opposition 


MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 





Societies Are Interested in Preserving 
Fundamental Principles of Nation’s 
National Insurance Act 





British Friendly Societies will give 
strenuous opposition to any departure 
by the government from the fundamental 
principles:of the National Insurance Act, 
if a resolution submitted by the Ancient 


Order of Foresters is accepted by the_ 


Conference of Friendly Societies, now 
meeting in Blackpool. 

In its report on the survey of social 
services now being made by a Cabinet 
committee, the executive committee 
states that it regards the preservation 
of the insurance principles as a cardinal 
necessity, first, in the interests of the 
insured persons themselves; secondly, for 
the proper conservation of insurance 
funds; and thirdly, so far as health in- 
surance is concerned, in the interests of 
the Approved Societies system, for the 
development of which Friendly Societies 
adapted their machinery, in order to give 
the best service possible under a national 
scheme. 

The committee further states that no 
responsible student of the problem of 
excessive sickness claims, such as have 
become apparent since 1921, has ventured 
to affirm that any one cause is sufficient 
to account for the increase. There is a 
general agreement, however, that a vary- 
ing and somewhat inadequate standard 
of medical certification has had a_ sub- 
stantial effect upon the sickness claims 
ratio. it i 

As the result of joint conferences be- 
tween representatives of approved socie- 
ties and of the Insurance Acts Commit- 
tee of the British Medical Association, 
held in conjunction with officers of the 
Health Ministry, action is being taken, 
which it is contemplated will reveal the 
identity of those doctors whose certifica- 
tion does not conform to any reasonable 
standard. 





Radio Soliciting 
(Continued from Page 1) 


or manner aid such corporation or in- 
surer in effecting insurance or otherwise 
in this state, unless such corporation or 
insurer shall have fully complied with 
the provisions of this chapter. Any per- 
son or corporation violating the provi- 
sions of this section shall, in addition 
to any other penalty provided by law, 


Tackling a 
Task 


WILLI”’ ... Chicago 
is speaking ... with the 
spirit that built the tow- 
ering city of 1930 from 
the smoking ruins of 
1871, Chicago is facing 
the task which lies before 
her. ..a city within a 
city must be built by 
1933 ... Chicago is 
today at work... plans, 
adesigns, blueprints, 
din, details ... a 
beehive of activity and 
through it all runs amo- 
tivating, guiding force... 


Chicago says “I Will!” 


1933 will find Chicago 
ready for her guests. And 
the Illinois Life will cele- 
brate with its city. Forty 
years going and growing. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO 
IMinois Life Building 1212 Lake Shore Drive 


Raymond W. S , President 








fense, and an additional sum of one hun- 
dred dollars for each month during 
which any such person or corporation 
shall continue to act in violation of this 
section. This section shall not apply to 
the agents of corporations transacting 
business under the provisions of article 
six of this chapter.” 

Under this section the Insurance De- 
partment will seek conviction for mis- 
demeanor. 





CONTINENTAL LIFE’S SCHOOLS 

A field school for agents of the Con- 
tinental Life was conducted in the St. 
Louis City agency recently, presided 
over by Merwin T. Mifflin, educational 
director of the company. Similar schools 
will be conducted in the near future In 
Cedar Rapids, Ia, Kansas City, Mo. 
Salt Lake City, and San Francisco. The 











Home Life Insurance Company 


of New York 





A COMPANY 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, 
Chairman of the Board 
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of OPPORTUNITY 


On Agency matters address: 
H. W. Manning, Superintendent of Agencies 
256 Broadway, New York 





JAMES A. FULTON, 
President 























forfeit to the people of the state the sum company has plans also for further 
of five hundred dollars for the first of- schools. 
SERVICE . . . FIRST, LAST, AND LASTING 
z LANE LOGIC “ 
Q No. 20 of a series. a 
5 The new Family Income Policy, issued only to Preferred S 
< risks, offers brokers and surplus writers unusual premium- eI 
a attracting opportunities. Low initial and low ultimate net 
4 cost. The policy has been found to have a tremendous 2 
appeal. We know the reason, and will be glad to explain. B 
5 Telephone, write or telegraph us for particulars. é 
isa 72) 
O ~~ 
. THE LANE AGENCY jasc) | 
a HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY aoe 0 
7) 212 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
SERVICE IS JUST A HABIT AT THE LANE AGENCY 
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American College Plans 
Active Year’s Program 


ALUMNI AID WOODS FOUNDATION 





A. H. Bennell, Paul W. Cook, David 
McCahan and H. Lawrence Choate 


New Alumni Association Officers 





A number of important matters having 
to do with the welfare of the American 
College of Life Underwriters were dis- 
cussed at the recent meeting of the 
Alumni Association of the College, held 
at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, when 


the International Convention was in ses- 
sion. The meeting was attended by 
thirty-two Chartered Life Underwriters, 
representing thirteen states, and by the 
officials of the American College. Harry 
McNamer, manager of the Union Cen- 
tral Life in Louisville, Ky., and retiring 
president of the Alumni Association, pre- 
sided. 

A program of constructive activity was 
inaugurated for the coming year, the 
principle features of which are: adoption 
of a plan for increasing the number of 
C. L. U. candidates; creation of an Eth- 
ical Standards Committee to co-operate 
with a similar committee of the Ameri- 
can College with the idea of fostering 
the best practices in life underwriting; 
adoption of a program for underwriting 
the amount yet needed for the Edward 
A. Woods Foundation; creation: of a 
committee to establish principles for the 
organization of local chapters or units, 
and recommendation of measures which 
will tend to bring about a more general 
public recognition of the significance of 
the movement. 


Election Results 


Announcement was made as to the re- 
sults of the mail ballot for officers and 
directors. The names of those chosen 
for the year 1930-31 follow: 

President—A. H. Bennell, district man- 
ager, Mutual Life, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Vice-President—Paul W. Cook, in- 
structor of agents, Mutual Benefit Life, 
Chicago. ; 

Secretary and Treasurer—David Mc- 
Cahan, assistant professor of insurance, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Recording Secretary—H. Lawrence 
Choate, general agent, Mutual Benefit 
Life, Washington, D. C. 

Directors west of Rockies: 

Lara P. Good, assistant manager, ordi- 
nary department, The Prudential, San 
Diego, Cal. 

Neil Hathaway, district manager, Mu- 
tual Life, San Diego, Cal. 

G. W. Schoeffel, manager, Union Cen- 
tral Life, Portland, Ore. 

Middle West: 

Lowell T. Boyd, general agent, Equi- 
table of Iowa, Kokomo, Ind. 

R. F. Hodges, manager, Ohio National 
Life, Cincinnati. 

C. B. Metzger, assistant to president, 
Edw. A. Woods Co., Equitable Society, 
Pittsburgh. 

East of Alleghanies: 

Grant L. Hill, insurance broker, New 
York City. 

W. J. Dunsmore, agency manager, 
Equitable Society, New York City. 

Corinne V. Loomis, manager women’s 
department, Paul F. Clark agency, John 

ancock, Boston. 





ASKS LICENSE REFUND 
Universal Life of Norfolk, an indus- 
trial life and sick benefit company which 
the Mutual of Richmond bought in May, 
, is petitioning the state corporation 
COmmission for refund of license taxes 
amounting to $2,731.09. The company 
Paid $2,979.37 as license fee to do busi- 
Ness from May 1, 1929, to April 30, 1930, 
ind it is asking a refund of the amount 
‘Overing that portion of the year fol- 
Owing the time it was taken over by the 
pichmond company in which it did no 
Usiness itself. A hearing was held last 
Week, decision being reserved pending 
the filing of briefs. 


New Book On Business 
Insurance Trusts Out 


BY C. A. SCULLY AND F. W. GANSE 





One of Life Insurance Series Edited by 
Dr. S. S. Huebner; Discusses In- 


surance and Trusts 





The latest edition to the series of 
books under the general theme of “Life 
Insurance; Its Economic and Social Re- 
lations,” edited by Dr. S. S. Huebner, is 
the volume “Business Life Insurance 
Trusts,” by C. Alison Scully, vice-presi- 
dent, Bank of Manhattan Trust, New 
York, and Franklin W. Ganse, manager, 
estate protection department, Paul F. 
Clark Agency, Boston. 


The purpose of the series is to provide 
a specialized life insurance literature in 
text book form in the interest of mak- 
ing available to business and profession- 
al groups a series of books of practical 
usefulness; giving to teachers of the so- 
cial sciences special literature on the 
subject; and furnishing an opportunity 
for systematic study in colleges and of- 
fering similar opportunities to those in 
the life insurance field. 

The book, which has just been brought 
out by D. Appleton and Co., is intended 
to appeal equally to business men, trust 
officers and life underwriters. The price 
of the book is $2.50. 

_ In the chapter of the book on “Find- 
ing and Developing Prospects” appears 
the following: 

“There are four great advantages in 
negotiating and selling a business life in- 
surance trust. These are: 

“The fact that a man’s business is gen- 

erally the first thing in his thoughts, so 
that he is particularly receptive to any 
idea which may improve or safeguard 
his business. Granted that he is in busi- 
ness largely for the sake of his family, 
nevertheless the approach through busi- 
ness interest to more personal interest 
is normal and natural. 
_“The fact that the appeal is business- 
like rather than of a sentimental nature. 
The approach to the subject is thus made 
more easily and naturally in the pros- 
pect’s place of business, and fits into the 
atmosphere of his regular business deal- 
ings. 

“The fact that a man’s business inter- 
ests are more publicly known and dis- 
cussed than he would consider proner 
in the case of his family affairs and in- 
terests. 

“The fact that the life underwriter and 
the trust officer work together and thus 
exert a much stronger influence in favor 
of a sale than they could if working sep- 











STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 











Our training course supplemented by the personal super- 
vision of experienced field executives and full coopera- 
tion and counsel from the Home Office is attracting 


men of integrity, ambition and self-confidence. 











INCORPORATED—1844 
Eighty - Six Years of Service 




















arately. Almost all men are anxious to 
provide generously for their families and 
to insure the protection of their depend- 
ents. Heads of families think seriously 
about arranging their estates in order 
to leave their affairs in good order at 
the time of their deaths or in anticipa- 
tion of retirement. There is probably 
no other duty of like importance about 
which men so universally procrastinate, 
however, as in the making of wills or in 
the planning of their estate affairs. One 
reason for this, no doubt, is a natural 
dislike of discussing matters of an en- 
tirely personal nature with comparative 
strangers. 

“This reluctance is not met with to 
any degree in presenting the business 
life insurance trust, for men in general 
are ready and glad to discuss anything 
pertaining to their business interests. 
Any plan designed to offer a practical 
solution to problems connected with his 
concern, and which is presented in a 
straightforward manner, is sure to re- 
ceive attention from the intelligent busi- 
ness man. There is a great advantage in 
presenting the business life insurance 
trust, for it is a new and concrete pro- 
gram which solves the real and hitherto 
troublesome problems of disposing of 
business interests after death, by means 
of a purchase and sale agreement.” 





tasteful—Limited Payment Life. 


Income. 


Insurance. 





FOR EVERYONE 


For the man who has a limited sum to spend on Insurance—the most 
benefit and protection for the least money—Endowment at Age 85. 


For the man to whom the idea of paying premiums in old age is dis- 


For the man who wishes to accumulate a fund which will be available 
to him later—A Full Line of Endowments. 


For the business and professional man—Preferred Risk death—Monthly 
For the man with children — Educational Endowments and Juvenile 


For the man who desires Complete Coverage—the policy which fits his needs 
including Double and Triple Indemnity, Weekly Accident Indemnity (non- 
cancellable, non-proratable, and unlimitable), and our total and permanent 
disability provision—all in one policy. 


For the agent who is interested in selling unique and complete coverage—this 
suggestion: Get in touch immediately with 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice-President | 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








NEW MANAGER IN SYRACUSE 





Walter R. Wilkinson Takes Over Agency 
for Guardian Life, Succeeding 
W. F. O’Connor 


A new manager has been appointed in 
Syracuse by the Guardian Life, Walter 
R. Wilkinson. He succeeds W. F 
O’Connor, who resigned as manager in 
order to devote his full time to personal 
production, continuing with the agency 
as associate manager. 

Mr. Wilkinson has had an extensive 
experience in life insurance work, both 
in the home office and the field. For 
several years he engaged successfully in 
personal production in Philadelphia be- 
fore going to Detroit to become super- 
visor of an agency there. He resigned 
recently to come to New York. He is 
a native of Georgia. 





HENDERSON ON RADIO 





Equitable Vice-President Refers to 
Comet Discoverer, Edmund Halley, 
as Discoverer of Life Insurance 


Vice-President Robert Henderson of 
the Equitable Society recently spoke 
over the forty-eight radio stations in the 
red network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company on the scientific side of life 
insurance. Mr. Henderson said that Ed- 
mund Halley, who became world-popular 
as a scientist by “discovering” the comet 
which bears his name, also “discovered” 
the principle of life insurance by calcu- 
lating the first mortality tables in 1692. 

The radio address was made in con- 
nection with the Educational Research 
Fund campaign of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 





ALLEN-A GROUP CONTRACT 


The Allen-A Company, one of the 
largest manufacturers of underwear and 
hosiery in the United States, has en- 
tered into a group contract with the 
Equitable Society, providing $3,000,000 
contributory protection for 1,200 em- 
ployes in the company’s three plants, two 
of which are in Wisconsin and one in 
Vermont. Approximately 90% of the 
employes have applied for the protection, 
which ranges in amounts from $1,000 to 
$10,000. 





N. Y. MEDICAL APPOINTMENT 


The Aetna Life has appointed Dr. Ed- 
win B. Wilson as associate medical ref- 
eree for New York, with offices at No. 
100 William Street. He will be associate 
to Dr. H. S. Warner. The company thus 
hopes to provide speedier service to its 
sub-agents and brokers by offering in- 
creased facilities. 
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Hughes Inducted Into 
New York Life Board 


CEREMONY HELD WEDNESDAY 








Son of Chief Justice Given Warm Wel- 
come; Company’s Directors Maintain 
Good Attendance Record 





Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., member of 
the law firm of Hughes, Schurman and 
Dwight in New York City, and former 
solicitor general of the United States, 
was given a warm welcome on Wednes- 
day at the home office of the New York 
Life where he was inducted as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors at the Oc- 
tober meeting. Members of the press in- 
terviewed Mr. Hughes in the early after- 
noon. 

President Darwin P. Kingsley wel- 
comed the new director in behalf of the 
company, following which there was a 
luncheon attended by New York Life di- 
rectors and officers. Calvin Coolidge was 
among those present. The company’s 
board has maintained an unusually good 
attendance record. Two-thirds of the di- 
rectors, on the average, have attended 
each meeting held in the past twenty- 
three years, and only once during that 
period did the board lack a quorum. 
Many individual members have records 
of long service. President Kingsley, for 
example, entered the company’s service 
forty-one years ago and has been a board 
member for more than thirty-two years. 

Mr. Hughes’ election to the board fills 
the vacancy created by the death of John 
G. Milburn, who had been a director 
since 1907. He will receive no salary or 
remuneration other than the usual fees 
for attendance at the various meetings. 

3orn in New York City in 1889, 
Hughes was graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1909, and from Harvard Law 
School cum laude in 1912. While at Har- 
vard he was Editor-in-Chief of the Har- 
vard Law Review. He began his law ca- 
reer in 1913 with the firm of Byrne & 
Cutcheon in New York. For a brief pe- 
riod following he was law secretary to 
Justice Benjamin N. Cardozo, now Chief 
Judge of the New York State Court of 
Appeals, and at that time a member of 
the State Supreme Court. Then, in 1915, 
he became associated with the firm of 
Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft, and in 
1917 became a member of Hughes, 
Rounds, Schurman & Dwight, later 
Hughes, Schurman & Dwight. 

During the World War he enlisted as 
a private in the 315th Field Artillery, and 
was sent to France where he was com- 
missioned a lieutenant. 

Mr. Hughes was appointed Solicitor 
General on June 1, 1929, but resigned 
in April of 1930, when his father was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. While in Wash- 
ington Mr. Hughes was a member of the 
famous “Medicine Ball Cabinet”. of 
President Hoover. ‘When he left office 
the President presented him with a medi- 
cine ball similar to the ones used in the 
morning work-outs on the White House 
lawn aS a memento of his association 
with the exercise group. 





NEWARK AGENCY CONFERENCE 
The Newark agency of Henry W. 
Maull, Equitable Society, held a three 
day conference at the Hotel Chelsea, At- 
lantic City, which opened on Tuesday 
and closed yesterday. The meeting was 
of an educational nature and addresses 


be made by home office representa- 
ives, 





HEAR DR. WOODFORD 

Dr. George E. Woodford, assistant 
medical director, Home Life, was the 
Speaker before a recent morning meet- 
Ing of the Lane agency at 212 Fifth 
avenue on the subject of “Medical Mat- 
- as They Apply to the Average 

sent.” After his talk the meeting was 
thrown open for general questions which 
took up more than a quarter of an hour. 


CAN’T GET INSURANCE 


Types of Women on Prohibited List of 
Woman’s Benefit Association of 
Port Huron, Mich. 

One of the largest women’s insurance 
organizations in the country is the Wo- 
man’s Benefit Association of Port Huron, 
Mich., the head of which is Bina M. 
Best. On its prohibited list of risks are 
acrobats, aeronauts, professional bicycle 
racers, circus performers, glaziers in pot- 
teries, cooks and waiters on lake, river 
or sea-going boats; factory hands in fire- 
works factories; persons engaged in the 
sale of spirituous or malt liquors as a 
beverage; dye workers; carders in cot- 

ton and woolen mills. 

Women addicted to the intemperate 
use of intoxicating liquors are barred. 





GERMAN CO.’S LOAN SERVICE. 


The “Nordstern” (North Star) Life of 
Berlin has extended its service to its 
policyholders through a new feature. All 
assureds who have been written with 
medical examination and who are forced 
to undergo a chirurgical operation to save 
or to extend their lives shall have the 
right to get a loan free of interest. This 
loan will be treated as an advance pay- 
ment on the amount of insurance. The 
amount which can be obtained is consid- 
erably larger than the general loan value. 





JOINS FATHER’S FIRM 


John S. Ogilvie, Jr., recently licensed 
as a general insurance broker, is now 
secretary and director of ‘his father’s 
fim, John S. Ogilvie, Inc., located at No. 
285 Madison avenue, New York City. 
Ogilvie, Jr., has been with the Keane- 
Patterson agency of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life. 





LOUIS M. CRANDALL IN DEMAND 


Louis M. Crandall, special agent at 
Norwich, Conn., for the New England 
Mutual, who made a hit at the recent 
International Convention of Life Under- 
writers at Toronto, has received many 
requests from local associations to ad- 
dress them. He has agreed to address 
the Springfield, Mass., Association this 
month, the New York City Association 
in November and later in the year will 
take a tour across the country, appear- 
ing before other local bodies. 











Palin revamp aee we ay 
The Result 
Is What Counts 


The rate of Actual to Expected Mortality 
for the New England Mutual last year 
was 55.6%, and for the ten-year period, 
1920 to 1929 inclusive, 50.4% — the 
result of careful medical selection. 


The savings on this account alone 
amounted to five-and-a-quarter million 
dollars last year, and to forty-one million 
dollars for the ten year period. 


Here is protection for policyholders, 
And here is also a good talking point 
for our representatives. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Oldest Ci.artered Mutual Life Insurance Company 
In America—Chartered 1835 


a | 





policyholders. 





Intelligent Progression 


MUTUAL BENEFIT was organized in 1845, and for 
upwards of eighty years has been administered by a succession 
of directors and officers whose conduct of its affairs has merited 

and received the confidence and approval of hundreds of thousands of 
Not only has its history been marked by the fidelity, 
ability, and integrity of the officials who from time to time have 
been responsible for the Mutual Benefit’s financial management, but 
the Mutual Benefit has also been distinguished throughout its history 
for intelligent progression in the provisions of its contracts which, 
with unbroken adherence to sound actuarial principles, have made 
the Mutual Benefit a leader in life insurance underwriting. As 
improvements in contracts have been developed, liberalizing their 
provisions, the new benefits have been uniformly extended’ to earlier 
outstanding contracts, in so far as possible, thus securing to the 
earliest policyholders the benefits enjoyed by the lasest. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








SIR JOSEPH BURN ON. PENSIONS 


Prudential of London Chief Appears Be- 
fore the British Industrial Welfare 
Society; His Ideal Scheme 

The question of pension schemes was 
discussed at the British Industrial Wel- 
fare Society conference, recently held 
at Oxford, by Sir Joseph Burn, general 
manager of the Prudential Assurance Co. 
Sir Joseph said that in an ideal scheme 
he would expect to see a pension of ade- 
quate amount at an age when the bene- 
ficiaries would be glad to retire from 
active work. This would naturally vary 
with individuals, and so a minimum and 
a maximum age for retirement would be 
fixed. To guard against premature death 
after retirement the pension would be 
guaranteed for a certain number of years, 
so that the pensioner’s widow or other 
dependents would have time to set the 
house in order.. He would like a provi- 
sion enabling a pensioner to settle a pro- 








portion of the pension on his wife, in 
order that he could be relieved of anx- 
iety for her financial welfare. 

One of the rather awkward questions 
that had to be faced, Sir Joseph Burn 
said, was the policy to be adopted in re- 
lation to women in industry, as there 
must inevitably be a proportion who 
would not marry and would therefore 
need to be provided for in old age. It was 
sometimes difficult to persuade an em- 
ployer that this need would arise, as the 
employer’s past experience had shown 
that most of his female staff left his 
service at a comparatively early age. 
Women’s pensions were usually granted 
at an earlier age than men’s, 60 or even 
55 being often regarded as a sufficiently 
advanced age. With the consistently 
lighter mortality shown by women over 
55 it followed that for a capital sum the 
pension which could be granted to a 
woman was considerably less than a sim- 
ilar sum would provide in the case of a 
man of the same age. 





HOLDING AIR DERBY 





Guardian Life Has Novel Contest for 
Agency Force This Month; Hon- 
oring President Heye 
Guardian Life fieldmen are planning to 
honor President Carl Heye during the 
month of October with heavy produc- 
tion. Plans for the campaign have taken 
the form of a nation-wide Air Meet in 
which a number of novel features have 

been incorporated. 

There will be honors for the leading 
agency planes and individual pilots for 
the country at large and for each of the 
four sections of the field, the Eastern 
district, Central district, Southern and 
Southwestern district, and Western, 
Mountain and Pacific district. The en- 
tire Guardian agency organization has 


been lined up in true military formation 
from President Heye as Commander-in- 
Chief and Agency Vice-President James 
A. McLain as Chief of Staff to the 
agents as Lieutenant Pilots. 





ALEX. E. PATTERSON FIGURES . 


Alexander E. Patterson’s agency of 
the Penn Mutual in Chicago continues 
its unbroken string of million dollar 
months, having paid for $1,042,250 dur- 
ing September. While this is a loss over 
the same month of last year of 16% the 
agency continues to show a gain over 
the nine months’ period of 1929 of $1,- 
362,373. The agency’s total paid busirfess 
for nine months of 1930 is $12,573,651. 
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Penn General Agents 
Hold 3-Day Conference 


PLAN RECRUITING CAMPAIGN 





Mortimer R. Miller Re-elected Associa- 
tion President; Vice-President Hart 
Makes Inspiring Address 





Penn Mutual General Agents recently 
held a three-day conference at the 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, im- 
mediately following the company’s gen- 


eral convention at the Springs. There 
were about a hundred general agents 
and supervisors in attendance. Vice- 
Presidents Hugh D. Hart and J. V. E. 
Westfall and Actuary George R. White 
were among those present from the 
home office. 

The conference opened with a brief 
business session, at which Mortimer R. 
Miller, general agent at Rochester and 
president of the association, presided. 
The chief business was the election of a 
president and other officers of the as- 
sociation. Mr. Miller was unanimously 
re-elected, as were his associate execu- 
tives. 

The first open meeting immediately 
followed, with Frank H. Davis, Western 
production manager, in the chair. George 
R. White, the company’s actuary, de- 
scribed in detail the conditions govern- 
ing the issuance of the Penn Mutual’s 
new policy—known as the “Dividend Re- 
investment Policy,” and then received 
suggestions from the general agents re- 
specting policies and actuarial practices, 
and answered many questions. Malcolm 
Adam, supervisor of applications, de- 
scribed step by step the company’s un- 
derwriting and issuance routine, by 
means of which about 90% of the appli- 
cations are within eight hours of receipt 
transformed into issued policies and sent 
on their way to the agencies. Vice- 
President J. V. E. Westfall, who recent- 
ly took charge of the underwriting de- 
partment of the company, explained the 
numerical system of rating applicants. 
Both at the special agents’ meeting 
earlier in the week and at this meeting 
Mr. Westfall made a most favorable im- 
pression on his new associates. 

Vice-President Hart ended the session 
with a half hour’s address on Penn Mu- 
tual aims, plans, achievements, critics, 
and on prospects, all centering around 
the company’s manpower expansion pro- 
gram, which is now in the third year of 
its evolution. 


J. Elliott Hall in Chair 


The next morning’s session was in 
charge of J. Elliott Hall, well known 
New York City general agent. Seven 
prominent and successful general agents, 
with Vincent B. Coffin, director of edu- 
cation, held a forum for the discussion 
of recruiting. Recruiting is the first step 
in the company’s manpower program, 
and in the last three months of this year 
a vigorous systemized campaign will be 
waged to add several hundred new rep- 
resentatives to the field force and to 
bring them into production by January 1. 


Each of these seven general agents has - 


in the last three years made full use of 
the company’s recruiting plans, and one 
by one they described their experiences 
and stated the results. 

The last session of the conference, on 


India’s “Mushroom” Life Co.’s 
Attacked In Actuary’s Report 


Half of That Country’s Native Companies Have Small Re- 
sources and Terrific Expenses, Year Book Warns; 
British Companies Write Considerable 
Business There 


The Indian Insurance Year Book, just 
published with the report of the actuary 
of the government of India, gives figures 
on the position of insurance in India 
during 1928. 

In referring to the development of 
Indian insurance enterprise, the Govern- 
ment actuary has strong words to say 
regarding the growth of mushroom life 
offices in India with entirely inadequate 
resources. Over 50% of the Indian life 
companies have less than 100,000 rupees 
each in premium income. 

The actuary utters serious warning 
against “the reckless and indiscriminate 
endeavor to secure new business, regard- 
less of cost. Nearly half the proprie- 
tary Indian life offices are conducting 
their business at such ruinous cost that 
unless a reduction in their expenditure 
is made, they will be unable to fulfil 
their contracts. It is to be hoped that 
they will realize the seriousness of the 
position, and abandon a method of busi- 
ness which must inevitably result in in- 
solvency.” 

He feels strongly that no more life 
companies should be established in India 
until the position is consolidated. 

In view of the disturbances which have 
taken place in India recently, it is inter- 
esting to read part of the chairman’s 
speech of an Indian life insurance com- 
pany given last month. He said, in part, 
“Your directors have this year thought 
it advisable to give special concession to 
those policyholders who have gone to 
jail on account of the present movement 
in the country. We have agreed to keep 
their policies in force in case they are 
unable to pay their premium while in 
jail. It is but right that we should ex- 
tend such facilities to those who thave 
worked and suffered for the good of the 
country, and I am sure this measure will 
have your full support.” 

Life insurances effected in India and 
remaining in force in 1928 numbered over 
564,000, with sums insured of Rs. 124 
crores. The Indian offices control the 
major portion, their sums insured on 
412,000 policies being Rs. 71 crores, with 








the third morning, had Alexander E. 
Patterson, general agent in Chicago, for 
its chairman. The topic of the day was 
“Starting Recruits.” General agents, with 
unusual records as successful starters of 
new recruits, described how they used 
the material supplied by the company, 
and how they added to it or varied it 
from their own experience. Vice-Presi- 
dent Hart was the last contributor to 
the conference, with an address of in- 
spiring idealism, advocating faith in the 
company and optimism respecting the 
general business future of the United 
States. 
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premiums of Rs. 31/3 crores. The non- 
Indian companies had 152,000 policies, 
with Rs. 52% crores sums assured, and 
Rs. 3 crores in premiums. 

Sixteen British offices produced 47,- 
029,000 rupees new life business in 1928, 
over 80% of which was transacted by 
six companies, who showed the follow- 
ing figures for their Indian business: 


Sums 
No. of assured 

Office policies Rs. 
Prudential (ex Industrial). 4,622 11,271,000 
Norwich Union ........... 1,81 8,104,000 
MOONUR- DEW accesses 1,571 6,693,000 
| RR TEA) AE, 1,280 5,083,000 
en, Eee Pe re ee ree 958 4,695,000 
NN ce peeves coceae 1,575 4,021,000 


These same sixteen British offices have 
in all 284,548,000 rupees in Indian life 
sums assured in force, 77% of which is 
held by five companies, whose figures are 
as below: 


Sums assured 
No. of & bonuses 


Office policies Rs. Rs. 
Norwich Union’ .. 13,364 61,929,000 3,056,000 
North British .... 10,818 54,252,000 2,458,000 
Standard 9,077 46,265,000 1,980,000 
TS eee 6,826 32,290,000 1,493,000 
Gresham -. 9,648 25,009,000 1,207,000 

5 Offices - 49,733 219,745,000 10,194,000 





69,340 284,548,000 13,761,000 


The total net annual premiums for all 
classes of insurance approximate Rs. 9 
crores, or 90,000,000 rupees, of which sum 
roughly 75% applies to life insurance. 
The companies constituted in India take 
some 38,500,000 rupees in premiums; 
those constituted in the United King- 
dom about 13,800,000 rupees; those in 
British Colonies of Dominions 13,200,000 
rupees. 


In the fire, accident and miscellaneous 
sections, total premiums in 1928 amount- 
ed to 25,000,000 rupees, of which 17,300,- 
000 rupees were obtained by British 
companies constituted in the United 
Kingdom; 4,100.000 by Indian companies 
(which, in addition, derive income of 
some 10,000,000 rupees from business 
transacted outside India), while the bal- 
ance is divided between offices bailing 
from British Colonies, United States, Eu- 
rope, Japan and Java. 

Sixty-one British companies, constitut- 
ed in the United Kingdom, hold a dom- 
inating position in this section of Indi- 
an insurance, but it is interesting to note 
that practically half of the 1928 total 
fire and miscellaneous premiums of the 
British offices was held by only six com- 
panies, whose premiums, in thousands of 
rupees, for business effected in India, is 
tabulated below: 


Office 


Fire Mar. Misc. Total 

Commercial Union .: 9.23 2.16 5.41 1680 
ot ea 12.71 1.98 1.22° 145.91 
North British ...... TAT - 3.2% -S53. 2275 
London & Lance..... 9.31 2.64 97 12.92 
MO: niin Gomer pba keds 0.45 — 1.91 12.36 
Suge: Siar oni. dks 6:16 293: 2359. 2568 


EE dence 





FRONT WHEEL 
DRIVE— 


The value to an automobile of 
the front wheel drive is well 
known—its value to a salesman is 
not so well known. A company 
that pulls its men along instead of 
pushing them offers a front wheel 
drive for their salesmanship. Fi- 
delity is such a company. 

Its lead service and Low Rate 
policies make selling easier. It of- 
fers a_live-and-let-live contract 
backed by more than half a cen- 
tury of fair dealing. It is finan- 
cially solid and operates in thirty- 
nine states, including New York, 
on a full level net premium basis. 
It has over $422,000,000 insurance 
in force. 

A front wheel drive com- 
pany that pulls rather than 
pushes. 


Openings available for the 
right men. 


The Fidelity Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 








MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 





Chairman T. M. Riehle of Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York 
Makes Announcement 

Theodore M. Riehle, chairman, mem- 
bership committee of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of the City of New 
York, announces that the following life 
underwriters will constitute the mem- 
bership committee for 1930-31: 

Edwin J. Allen, Walter E. Barton, 
Willis J. Blackwell, William Brandriss, 
John H. Brady, J. Albert Campbell, E. 
V. Carbonara, N. Lee Colin, Thomas 
Conroy, Harold J. Cronin, Leo Eisen, 
T. R. Fell, Louis Gartlir, J. J. Goff, F. S. 
Goldstandt, Louis Guberman, Charles 
McC. Heissenbuttel, Robert L. Hershey, 
I. Hirschfeld, George Hofmann, Albert 
Hopkins, Leo J. Horster, H. H. Letcher, 
Gibson Lewis, Elias J. Lyon, Robert J. 
Manheimer, J. F. McGrath, Jr., John A. 
McNulty, Eugene E. Maneck, George 5S. 
Morrisey, J. E. O’Neill, H. Arthur 
Schmidt, Robert E. Smith, W. A. Sulli- 
van, B. M. Wolberg, S. Samuel Wolfson, 
Sidney J. Woog, Gustav C. Wuerth, 
Charles J. Zimmerman. 











FRIENDLY 











COOPERATION 


A Good Company with which to Work 
Personal Attention to Agent’s Problems 
Paid-for New Insurance advanced 30% in 1929 
Standard Policies—Strong Assets 
Conservative Investments 


Established 1848 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 
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SHOWN BY FRANK W. PENNELL 





How It Is Possible to Meet Most Situa- 
tions By Use of Options in 
Policy Contract 





There is no greater contribution to life 
insurance and no better opportunity for 
the agent than the special optional set- 
tlements in the opinion of Frank W. 


Pennell, general agent ‘for the State Mu- 
tual Life of New York.. He calls the 
selling of estates, administered and guar- 
anteed by contract through the special 
options, the golden key to the agent’s suc- 
cess. 

Illustrating how he used the options, 
Mr. Pennell said, in the company paper, 
“State Mutual Field Service,” that he 
early obtained from the company’s actu- 
ary the exact figures on a unit of $10,000 
payable under the different options. Such 
a unit payable under the interest option, 
Option C, will guarantee $25 a month, 
commencing thirty-one days after proof 
of loss, while the actual monthly check, 
owing to present excess interest of 1.8%, 
will amount to $39.10 monthly. 

lf this same unit of $10,000 is paid out 
under Option A, for ten years the guar- 
anteed payment per month is $96.10; the 
actual average payment under the 48% 
factor will be $103.09 per month; over a 
fifteen-year period, under this option, 
the guaranteed payment is $68.69; the 
actual average payment is $76.12; over 
twenty years the guaranteed payment is 
$55.10, the actual average is $62.82. 

“Having these figures actually memor- 
ized we are able, instantly, without ref- 
erence to the rate book, to figure out to 
the penny what a certain amount of in- 
surance will pay under any of our leading 
options,” said Mr. Pennell. “On deter- 
mining the present life insurance hold- 
ings of our prospect we are further able 
to estimate very closely the return on 
his other policies by knowing the interest 


every sort of a combination can be 
worked out almost instantly in the pres- 
ence of the prospect, without the em- 
ployment of any manual or rate book. 
This display by the agent of an exact 
knowledge of his business never fails 
to leave a very positive and convincing 
imprint upon the mind of the man to 
whom he is talking. 
Larger Distribution When Needed 


Since the first twenty years are the 
most difficult for the average widow, cov- 
ering as they do the period of adjust- 
ment as well as the immaturity of chil- 
dren, the plan permits a larger distribu- 
tion during the first twenty years, and a 
smaller distribution from then on when 
the needs of the widow are less. In other 
words, one may set up a program for 
$200 a month for the first twenty years 
and then $100 a month for life there- 
after. It simply means in actuarial 
terms that there is a cutting down on the 
amount of the deferred survivorship an- 
nuity premium in order to give a larger 
monthly income during the first twenty 
years, which are easily the years of 
greatest requirements. 

Here again a simple rule permits the 
agent to quote the approximate premium 
for the deferred survivorship annuity 
without the use of a rate book. 

“You will find that if a man and wife 
are about the same age, or if the wife 
is about two or three years younger, the 
approximate cost of each $10 per month, 
commencing twenty years after the death 
of the insured, is $5 a year extra,” 
continued Mr. Pennell. 

“By way of illustration: If we are 
quoting $100 a month the first twenty 
years after the death of the insured, 
we simply give the premium on $16,000 
of life insurance, and if we wish to ar- 
range $50 a month to the wife for life, 
commencing at the end of the twenty 
years, we add to the premium an extra 

to provide five units of $10 per 
month of deferred survivorship annuity 
figured at $5 a unit. 

“In presenting a method of payment 





BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping 
“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT.” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


pace with public demand. 








under our Option B, which often we do 
where there are no children, we are very 
close to the actual figures if we say to 
our prospect that a $10,000 policy will 
produce about $50 a month for twenty 
years and for life if, at the time of the 
death of the insured, his wife is fifty 
years of age; that it will produce about 
$55 per month for twenty years and for 
life if his wife is fifty-five years of age; 
that it will produce about $60 per month 
if his wife is sixty years of age.” 





LACKEY GETS OVATION 


The return home of George E. Lackey, 
recently elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
was made a gala occasion by members 
of the Oklahoma association. He was 
met at the station by a large group of 
underwriters headed by Robert H. Car- 
ter, president, and given a rousing wel- 
come, and assurances of 100% co-op- 
eration throughout his term as chief offi- 
cial of the National Association. 





TO LIQUIDATE COMPANY 


Policyholders of the Mississippi Bene- 
ficial Life and the Masons’ Annuity, now 
reinsured with the Citizens’ Life of 
Huntsville, Ala., have been advised by 
Mississippi Insurance Commissioner Ben 
S. Lowrey to pay no more premiums to 
the receivers of the Citizens’ Life. A 
decree of insolvency is to be sought for 


’ the Citizens’ Life and no attempt at re- 


organization made. 


TRANSAMERICA’S NEW UNITS 





Insurance Holding Company Will Hold 


Stock in Occidental Life and 
Pacific National Fire 


The Transamerica Corporation, world’s 
largest bank holding company, has 
formed in Delaware five new subsidiaries 
—Transamerica Realty Holding Com- 
pany, Transamerica Mortgage Holding 
Company, Transamerica Commercial and 
Industrial Holding Company, Transamer- 
ica Insurance Holding Company and 
Transamerica International Corporation. 

The Transamerica Insurance Holding 
Company will hold stocks in the Pacific 
National Fire and the Occidental Life, 
which are controlled, and others. Each 
of the five companies is capitalized at 
1,000,004 shares, all of which will be 
held by the parent company. 





HAS WELL EQUIPPED OFFICE 


The new office of the McWilliam & 
Hyde agency of the Penn Mutual in 
New York City at No. 285 Madison Ave- 
nue is one of the finest equipped insur- 
ance offices in the metropolis. Taking 
into consideration appearance, conven- 
ience, quietness, lighting facilities and 
other measuring qualities, it stands out 
as an example of just about a perfect 
example of what the 1930 general agen- 
cy office should be. 
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MOST MEN DIE ON THIRD 


For years this agency has given careful attention to the problem of continued 


growth of its men. 


Performance after fundamentals are learned counts most. 


Therefore, our plans include constant and serious analysis of each man’s 


problems in a friendly and constructive way. 


J. ELLIOTT HALL AGENCY 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
50 Church Street 


New York 
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Plans Being Laid For 
National Thrift Week 


BIG LUNCHEON ON OCTOBER 21 





Ass’n of Life Agency Officers Again 
Active; Urged To Make Greater 
Use Of Radio In January 





Considerable interest is being created 
in the 1931 program for National Thrift 
Week, January 17-23. The life insurance 
end of this nation-wide movement will 
again be handled by the Association of 
Life Agency Officers, a work which was 
so successfully started last year by James 
A. McLain, vice-president of the Guar- 
dian Life. The appointment of the chair- 
man for the 1931 Life Insurance Day 
committee is expected to be announced 
soon, 

Thrift leaders in the life insurance, 
banking and building and loan fields will 
meet at the Bankers Club, New York, 
October 21, to discuss preliminary plans 
for the January observance of National 
Thrift Week. Adolph Lewisohn, who 
has been chairman of this national drive 
since its inception in 1917 will be the 
host. It is expected that the field of life 
insurance will be well represented. 

Results of 1920 Movement 

It is anticipated that the Association 
of Life Agency~Officers will give even 
greater emphasis to the coming Thrift 
Week than a year ago. This is a high 
mark to shoot at because the movement 
last January was not only enthusiastical- 
ly observed by local life underwriters’ as- 
sociations country-wide but company 
home offices entered into it with real 
interest and trust companies gave tan- 
gible evidence of their willingness to 
help. 

Officers of the National Thrift Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A. are more than 
pleased over the good work which has 
been done. The feeling is that the re- 
port by James A. McLain as chairman 
last year should be considered a model 
and be recommended to other co-operat- 
ing organizations as an excellent pattern 
to follow. Mr. McLain told how the 
San Francisco underwriters, for example, 
made a ceremony of handling over $2,- 
QUU,000 in applications produced on Janu- 
ary 22, Life Insurance Day, to the presi- 
dent of the local association. And in the 
Pittsburgh (south) agency of the Metro- 
politan Life there were 184 applications 
reported as a tribute to the day. 

Radio played its own important part 
in the Thrift Week observance in Janu- 
ary and it was Mr. McLain’s recommen- 
dation that it be used more extensively in 
1931. Such leaders as James A. Beha, 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters; James Elton Bragg, New 
York University; William J. Graham, 
Equitable Society, and George Good- 
ridge, Penn Mutual, were among the 
broadcasters and fine results were ob- 
tained. The good support given by the 
insurance trade press and the daily news- 
papers comes in for praise in the Mc- 
Lain report and at its conclusion he pays 
tribute to the following non-association 
members who rendered valuable assist- 
ance. They are: 

R. A. Gibney, vice-president, Frank Presbrey 
Co., New York; Mansur B. Oakes, president, In- 
surance R. & R. Service; James Elton Bragg, 
director, life insurance training course, New 
York University; Charles J. Rockwell, Chicago; 
Roger B. Hull, managing director, National 
Association of Life Underwriters; L. W. Dun- 
stall, secretary, Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Canada, and Fred P. McKenzie, assistant 
trust officer, City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
objections. 





Sees Pensioning of 
Employes General 


J. N. Redfern of Chicago, manager 
of the relief, employment, medical 
and pension departments of the Bur- 
lington railroad system, addressed 
the tenth anniversary of the Veter- 
ans’ Association of Burlington Em- 
ployes, in Denver, Colorado, Septem- 
ber 13, and stated that he believes 
that the policy of pensioning em- 
ployes who have given their best 
years in the service of business firms 
soon will be in operation all over the 
country. He has been in the railroad 
service fifty-five years. 











THAT FIRST FIVE MINUTES 





Latest Film of Life Research Bureau 
Shown Before Lane Agency by Hugh 
L. Walker, Home Life Official 

Gaining the prospect’s private office 
and making the right first impression 
requires as much skill and handling on 
the part of the agent as the sales talk 
and close and this fact is conclusively 
demonstrated in one of the latest films 
prepared by the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau entitled “The First Five 
Minutes.” This film together with two 
others were presented at the Monday 
morning meeting of the Lane Agency, 
Home Life, in New York, by Hugh L. 
Walker, assistant superintendent of 
agencies of the company, creating con- 
siderable interest. The meeting was 
made all the more interesting by Mr. 
Walker’s interesting personal comments 
as the various scenes were flashed on 
the screen. 


Here are a few of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Research Bureau to 
make that “first five minutes” count: (1) 
follow up all prospects circularized even 
though return card is not sent back; (2) 
entering prospect’s office, give attention 
to the way you walk, initial remarks and 
manner; (3) don’t apologize for making 
the call—go in with the expectation that 
the sale will be made, not just a hope; 
(4) ascertain correct spelling of pros- 
pect’s name in advance; (5) when invited 
to sit down do not balance yourself on 
edge of chair, assume easy, reflective at- 
titude instead; (6) get man’s attention 
away from what he is doing by strong 
opening remark; (7) never open up with 
remarks which will bring up a prejudice 
or start an argument. 

Another film on “Answering Objec- 
tions” stressed the fact that objections 
are sometimes made to test the sales- 
man; that they should not be evaded by 
the agent, and that the “yes, but” method 
is one of the best counter-attacks. 


Offers Tips on Selling 
Business Insurance 


WAYS TO ESTABLISH THE NEED 





Donald Russell, New York Manager, 
Says Insurance Is Only Instrument for 
Properly Financing Agreement 





Practical pointers on the functions and 
sale of business life insurance were giv- 
en by Donald Russell, uptown manager 
for the John C. McNamara Organiza- 
tion of the Guardian Life in New York 
City, at a recent sales conference in 
Boston. Mr. Russell concentrated his 
talk on the use of business insurance 
as an instrument to retire the interest, 
stock or partnership of the decedent and 
to perpetuate the control of the business 
through purchase by the surviving active 
operators. 

Mr. Russell pointed out that in busi- 
ness as well as in personal insurance, 
life insurance should not be presented 
unless or until the agent has uncovered 
to the prospect’s satisfaction a direct 
need. Figures, plan, company, etc., 
should be entirely submerged until the 
prospect agrees that life insurance is 
the only real solution to his problem. 

The need exposure reduces itself in 
most instances in this type of business 
insurance, said Mr. Russell, to establish- 
ing four things: not only the desirability 
but the practical necessity that the de- 
cedent shall sell; not only the desira- 
bility but the practical necessity that 
the survivor or the survivor’s buy the 
deceased’s interest; that the price and 
terms of sale and purchase be definite- 
ly arranged now by owners who are 
competent and familiar with the busi- 
ness; that a trust company be a trustee 
for completion of the terms of the 
agreement so that there is an impartial 
enforcement agent, thus limiting the pos- 
sibility of litigation. 


Satisfactory Financing 


“When these four points are estab- 
lished,” continued Mr. Russell, “then the 
necessity of financing that arrangement, 
that written agreement, will be appar- 
ent, in most instances. Life insurance 
is the only instrument to fulfill the re- 
quirements of that financing, which in 
order properly to function, must be a 
self-completing sinking fund reserve for 
the purpose of carrying out the pur- 
chase agreement. 

“To expose the need, we must con- 
vince preferably but not necessarily all 
the men engaged in the operation and 
ownership of the business, that if they 
die, they want their families to receive 
the fair value of their share of the as- 
sets and good will, in cash, and that if 
they survive they want to acquire the 


decedent’s share on the same basis of 
valuation.” 

At the close of his talk, Mr. Russell 
pointed out the necessity of setting up 
a.sinking fund to provide sufficient cash 
to enable the survivors to carry out their 
contract of purchase easily, economically 


_and conveniently. The other methods 


are not satisfactory. Survivors may bor- 
row the money from a bank or else- 
where, or they may use their personal 
assets or credit to finance the purchase, 
but many difficulties arise in so doing, 
Sinking Fund Advantages 

In contrast, the sinking fund has in- 
numerable advantages. It solves the 
problem in the following ways: 

Only possible way of retiring the stock 
of a deceased stockholder at its full 
cash value without having to pay one 
hundred cents on the dollar. 

Offers an absolute guaranty as to time 
and amount. The sum necessary will 
be on hand at the exact time when 
needed. 

The possibility of financial profit in 
this investment is such that even the 
wildest speculation cannot compare with 
1%; 

Safety, inviolability of life insurance 
contract, protected by the constitution 
of the United States, diversification of 
invested capital, high grade merger of 
companies, supervision of insurance de- 
partment. 

Convenience and flexibility. Conven- 
ience in ability to adjust times of pay- 
ment and amount of payment. 

Compulsion. Lessens temptation on 
part of the management to postpone an- 
nual sinking fund deposit. 

Economy. 





CARD ON ESTATE SHRINKAGE 

The trust department of the Fidelity 
Union Trust of Newark has just issued 
an interesting celluloid card showing the 
shrinkage of estates ranging from $2,000 
to $10,000, the shrinkage being caused by 
the payment of taxes, administration and 
debts at the time of death. The shrink- 
age of a $2,000 estate is given as 38.7% 
while that of a $10,000 estate is only 29%. 
This, according to the trust company can 
be avoided in two ways. First, through 
the appointing of an experienced execu- 
tor to keep these expenses at a mini- 
mum, the second, through the purchase 
of insurance to set up in a trust fund. 


PATTERSON HOST TO AGENCY 
Alexander E. Patterson, general agent 
in Chicago for the Penn Mutual Life, 
was recently host to fifty-five members 
of his sales and office staff in a Field 
Day held at the Elgin Country Club, 
comprising an all day golf tournament 
and dinner and dance in the evening. 
Walt Tower, manager of the Chicago 
Association, was a guest. 
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Modern Civilization’s Diseases 
Analyzed By Dr. Henry W. Cook 


Northwestern National Executive Cites Nine Factors That 
Tend To Produce Unfavorable Mortality; Finds Chronic 
Degenerative Diseases On Increase 


Diseases that present-day civilization 
fosters and encourages are seriously con- 
sidered by Henry Wireman Cook, vice- 
president and medical director of the 
Northwestern National Life, in an ar- 
resting article in a recent issue of “Na- 
tion’s Business.” Dr. Cook says that 
today, aside from influenza, there is 
small menace from plagues, but that 
chronic degenerative diseases of middle 
and later life, dangerous because they 
defy community effort, are on the in- 
crease. And business men are frequent- 
ly encouraging the further progress of 
these diseases. 

Dr. Cook bemoans the fact that a rap- 
idly increasing number of men and wo- 
men of brains, vision and culture falter 
and weaken mentally or physically at 
fifty, sixty or sixty-five when the world 
could most benefit by their maturity. He 
says that if this tendency continues dur- 
ing the next half century the country’s 
political, industrial and professional lead- 
ers will have an even shorter life ex- 
pectancy after forty than they have to- 
day. At present, he continues, an adult 
has no increased life expenctancy in com- 
parison with fifty years ago, probably 
even in comparison with 2,500 years ago; 
in fact, during the past eight years there 
is evidence of a decrease in life expect- 
ancy for all ages from one year upwards. 

“To lower the increasing mortality rate 
from heart disease, high blood pressure, 
apoplexy, diabetes and cancer,” contin- 
ues Dr. Cook, “is today the major prob- 
lem of medicine, not only from a health 
and mortality viewpoint, but as an im- 
portant fact in the civilization of the 
next century. However, it is not a prob- 
lem of medicine in the narrow sense of 
drug therapy or surgery. These fields 
need no apology in the light of their as- 
tounding discoveries in the past half cen- 
tury, but they have proved powerless to 
stem the tide of chronic degenerative 
diseases,” 

Nine Things That Kill 

Dr. Cook boils down the factors of 
modern life which tend to produce un- 
favorable mortality to nine sources, out- 
lined as follows: 

1. Choice of ancestry. Heredity is 
undoubtedly the chief factor in longev- 
ity, virility and mental ability. Little in- 
Struction is given to the young on the 
subject of eugenics, and little attention 
1s paid to what is given. High blood 
Pressure, diseased arteries, heart disease, 
Mental disease, have strong hereditary 
tendencies. 

2. Modern environment with its speed, 
Nolse, constant nervous physical strain 
also plays its part. No longer can we 





walk or drive leisurely. Instead of go- 
ing sixty miles an hour in an automobile 
or train, we go 125 in an airplane. Ac- 
cidental automobile and airplane deaths 
are not the only deleterious effects of 
the speed age. It accelerates as well 
the normal ageing process. Railroad en- 
gineers have always been especially li- 
able to heart and arterial diseases. To- 
day every man is his own engineer. 

3. Modern, dry, overheated houses, of- 
fices and factories may be more comfort- 
able but they are not more healthful. 
It is more healthful to accustom and 
harden the body to changes in tempera- 
ture than to avoid all drafts or exposure. 
The object of modern ventilation is to 
maintain an even, usually overheated at- 
mosphere — exactly the condition to 
weaken resistance. 

The average modern man is more 
or less under the influence of at least 
two drugs daily—caffeine and nicotine— 
often three. The story is always well 
received of the man who lost his desire 
for longevity when his physician told 
him it was conditioned on giving up to- 
bacco, coffee-and alcohol. But today we 
are discussing longevity irrespective of 
this understandable preference. 

Hurried Meals 


5. We overeat, especially of meat and 
sugar, the effect exaggerated by insuf- 
ficient outdoor exercise, Overeating is 
perhaps no more injurious than our hur- 
ried meals—time begrudgingly taken to 
supply fuel as one fills a car with gaso- 
line. Quiet, interesting, cultured con- 
versation has disappeared from our fam- 
ily or social meal times. 

6. Regular physical exercises, baths 
and rubs, from childhood to old age were 
a.daily part of a Greek gentleman’s 
sacred observances. It is no wonder the 
Greeks attained to unexcelled national 
beauty and health. Subways, motor cars, 
buses, railways, elevators have eliminat- 
ed for us exercise during the week. To 
put seven days’ normal exercise into a 
Saturday afternoon or Sunday morning 
is probably more injurious—especially 
after age fifty—than no exercise at all. 
Vicarious exercise at a baseball or foot- 
ball game where thousands sit comfort- 
ably and watch eighteen or twenty-two 
men overexercise is a noor substitute for 
moderate participation by the individuals. 

7. The relationship between public 
and medical profession is unsatisfactory. 
There is an increasing feeling among lay- 
men that it is extremely difficult to ob- 
tain for oneself or family competent 
medical service at reasonable cost. State 
and governmental control of medical 
practice is loose. The average layman 
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1s in no position to judge between the 
abilities Of the various cuits and schools, 
ail or which are ot necessity equally 
recognized under the law, nor bei.ween 
dividual practitioners. 

Visease frevention 

Furthermore, owing to lack of ade- 
quate education, botn lay and medical, 
time average man consults a physician 
onty when he 1s ill, and the average 
Physician is almost wholly occupied in 
tne treatment of disease. ‘Lhe proper 
time to consult a medical adviser is bé- 
tore the onset of disease that the need 
tor treatment may be avoided. Under a 
proper relationship between protession 
and laity, much the larger responsibility 
Oi the phys.cian should be to know and 
instill correct habits of life so that dis- 
ease may be prevented. 

8. Our contused, superficial and com- 
mercialized system of formal education 
1s undoubtedly responsible for many of 
the mental derangements which have 
filled our asylums, and is also responsi- 
ble for even more of the social and in- 
tellectual maladjustments of modern so- 
ciety which have serious and far-reach- 
ing effects, but which may not reach 
the degree of institutional treatment. 
The criminal, the anarchist, the divorcee 
—common types of maladjustments in 
our social, national and family life—may 
often be the result of poor training and 
education, combined perhaps with other 
physical and emotional defects. Stu- 
dents are crammed with an heterogene- 
ous mass of ill assorted information but 
given little true appreciation or wisdom. 
‘the aim is material success, not deeper 
understanding. 

9. Spiritual uncertainty and unrest 
add their bit to the general condition. 
Walter Lippmann in his “Preface to 
Morals” has well expressed the present 
confusion of ideals which tends to de- 
stroy that confident and serene back- 
ground to life which is so essential to 
physical and mental health: “The mod- 
ern man desires health, he desires 
money, he desires power, beauty, love, 
truth, but which he shall desire the most, 
since he cannot pursue them all to their 
logical conclusions, he has no longer any 
means of deciding. His impulses are no 
longer in a hierarchy under one lordly 
ideal. They have become differentiated. 
They are free and they are incommen- 
surable. The religious synthesis has dis- 
solved.” 


HODGDON TITLE TALK 

Waldo E. Hodgdon, assistant counsel 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life. was on 
the program of the Title Association of 
America whose twenty-fourth annual 
convention was held this week in Kich- 
mond, Va. He read a paper before the 
title examiners’ section on the subject of 
“A Lending Institution’s Title Troubles.” 








a AETNA LIFE GROUPS 

The Aetna Life has written over 
twenty new group covers in the past few 
weeks. Employes of many of the com- 
panies are to have provision for weekly 
indemnity in addition to the usual life 
and total disability cover. 


British Commisioners 
Issue Industrial Report 


SHOWS HEAVY LAPSE RATE 





Premiums on Industrial Policies Brought 
Income of £50,450,000 During 1928; 
1,500,000 Assurances Lapsed 





Many British industrial policies lapsed 
during 1928, according to the latest re- 
port disclosed by the Industrial Insur- 
ance Commissioners. Although there 
was a considerable number of new as- 
surances during the year, the gain rate 
was cut down by these lapses due mostly 


to industrial depression and unemploy- 
ment. Sixteen industrial companies and 
156 collecting societies made returns. 
These showed that the premiums on 
industrial policies collected during that 
year amounted to £50,450,000 and £12,- 


050,000 accrued as interest on invest- 
ments. Income from _ miscellaneous 
sources amounted to £100,000, and 


brought the total income for the year 
to £62,600,000. 

In societies nearly 1,500,000 industrial 
assurances lapsed, or 7.7% of the max- 
imum number of assurances in force. 
For companies the number of lapses, it 
is stated, is not required to be given and 
cannot be deducted. 

One company, however, had stated in 
its annual report that its lapses totalled 
1,140,000 or 4.2% of the assurances in 
force. The comment on this is that this 
high lapse rate “is in part explained by 
continued industrial depression and in- 
creased unemployment.” 

The total number of industrial assur- 
ances in force at the end of 1928 was 
74,400,000, and the aggregate sum assured 
about £1,137,000,000. 

The number of new assurances elected 
during the year was nearly 9,800,000, or 
128,000 fewer than the relative figure for 
1927. In spite of this large number of 
new assurances the number in force at 
the end of the year was increased by 
only 1,250,000. 





AGENCY COURSE IN CLEVELAND 


The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau of Hartford will conduct a two- 
day course in advanced agency manage- 
ment under the auspices of the Cleve- 
land Life Underwriters’ Association at 
the Hotel Statler, October 30-31. The 
teaching staff will consist of John Mar- 
shall Holcolmbe, Jr., H. G. Kenagy and 
Stanley G. Dickinson. 





TAYLOR AGENCY GAINS 

The Harold L. Taylor agency of the 
Mutual Life in New York City paid for 
$410,500 during September, a considera- 
ble increase over the $222,000 paid-for of 
September, 1929. This brings the agen- 
cy’s total for the year to date $5,144,406, 
as compared with $3,184,660 for the same 
period last year. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 


3 ae 


Practical Suggestions To Help the Man With the 


Valuable selling tips are incor- 
Sales porated in the advice 
Thoughts given by Agent Wes- 


ley Rand of the John 
Hancock in a recent issue of the “Signa- 
ture.” 

Frist be sure to be neat in your per- 
sunal appearance, as the first impres- 
sion is important in “putting yourself 
across.” Second, be pleasant and always 
temper yourself to sales resistance. It 
is only natural for some people to try 
to break down your talk, but you will 
more often succeed if you are friendly 
and approachable. One should always re- 
tain the enthusiasm of youth. 

Human beings are the salesman’s cus- 
tomers and there’s a great deal of dif- 
ference between them. To learn to judge 
and to please one’s prospects is to learn 
the finesse of salesmanship. 

Selling rules? There are no hard and 
fast ones. What works with you won’t 
work with me, and what might sell me 
would have no effect on another person. 
However, there are some general things 
everyone ought to know. For instance— 

Believe in something. This is the 
surest way to make others believe in it, 
too. Then when you meet. a prospect, 
try to put yourself in that prospect’s 
shoes and make him, in his way, believe 
as firmly about what you believe in, as 
you do in your way. 

Truthfulness and ability must back up 
every salesman who expects to continue 
his vocation. Otherwise, he’s licked be- 
fore he starts. 

If a man knows he has something good 
to sell, if he'll get the other person’s 
slant and make him see his need, and 
then create in him a desire to have it— 
he is a Sales man. 

a oe 

The average per- 
son is desirous of 
leaving his estate in 
such a condition that 
it will reach the heirs 
with the least possible delay and ex- 
pense. For that reason the following 
list of advantages of the life insurance 
estate over the general estate of real and 
personal property are important. Credit 
goes to the “Dotted Line.” 

General Estate 

1. Created by means of accumulation 
‘during lifetime. Aim and desire may be 
defaulted by premature death. 

2. Death may be defeated by will con- 
test. 

3. Settlement involves expenses, costs, 
shrinkage and delay. 

4. Subject to probate proceedings. 

5. Executor or administrator must be 
appointed. 

6. Subject to inheritance taxation 
with the exceptions allowed estate and 
heirs. 

7. If left in trust, neither principal 
nor interest are usually guaranteed. 

: 8. If left in trust, continuous trustee’s 
ees. 


Advantages of 
Life Insurance 
Estates 


Life Insurance Estate 
1, Created by annual deposits (pre- 
miums) with insurance company. Aim 





— 
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| 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


Several valuable 


and desire accomplished even in case of 
premature death. 

2. Contest practically impossible. 

3. No expense, no cost, no shrinkage, 
no delay. 

4. Not subject to probate proceedings. 

5. No executor or administrator nec- 
essary. 

6. Additional exemption allowed under 
estate and inheritance tax laws. Pro- 
ceedings payable to named beneficiaries 
entirely exempt from tax in practically 
every state. 

7. Principal and interest guaranteed if 
left in trust with insurance company. 

8. No cost of management if left in 
trust with insurance company. 

+ <* “* 


Surprisingly few in 


A Neglected number are the poli- 
Field cies taken out by 
Of Business wealthy individuals 


for the purpose of 
leaving bequests to charitable institu- 
tions. This is a large field of which the 
surface has barely been touched. The 
“Connecticut General Bulletin” offers 
this good advice on this type of insur- 
ance: 

A great many times a wealthy indi- 
vidual will leave money payable to: a 
charitable institution under the terms of 
his will. Another way of accomplish- 
ing this purpose is for the benefactor to 
insure his life for the benefit of such 
charitable institution and for the same 
amount as he would give under the terms 
of his will. If he does this and names 
the charitable institution as beneficiary 
irrevocably, he may then deduct for pur- 
poses of income tax the amount of the 
premiums paid—not to exceed 15% of 
his income, however, together with any 
other payments to charities. 

These premiums can be paid annually 
or can be discounted or paid as 4 sin- 
gle premium, whichever way is to the 
advantage of the insured insofar as in- 
come taxes are concerned. There will 
be no inheritance tax on this insurance, 
even though the total amount of insur- 
ance taken out by the insured exceeds 
$40,000 because of the fact that the 
charitable institution will be named ir- 
revocably. 





GOOD INVESTMENT RECORD 





Home Life of New York Reports Clean 
Slate in Seventy Years of Mortgage 
Experience 

Seventy years of investment in New 
York City real estate mortgages with- 
out a foreclosure or loss of a cent of 
interest or principal on record was re- 
cently reported by Graham R. Holly, 
supeintendent of the Home Life’s bond 
and mortgage department. 

Mr. Holly said that as the books close 
on the third quarter of 1930 the $28,000,- 
000 mark will be passed in holdings of 
mortgages on improved properties in 
New York City and suburbs alone. The 
company has 41% of its total assets 
invested in city real estate mortgages. 


METROPOLITAN PROMOTIONS 





Canadian Head Office of New York Com- 
pany Announces Many Changes 
in Field 

The Canadian head office of the Met- 
ropolitan Life has announced several 
promotions: T. J. Ryan, manager at 
the Toronto district, is appointed super- 
intendent at the Hamilton office ac- 
count; W. R. McEachern, manager at 
the Niagara Falls district, is appointed 
manager at the Toronto district; A. J. 
Robertson, manager at the Kingston dis- 
trict, is appointed manager at the Ni- 
agara Falls district; J. E. Robinson, as- 
sistant manager at the Welland De- 
tached section of the Niagara Falls dis- 
trict, is appointed manager at the King- 
ston district; F. V. Evans, assistant man- 
ager at the Niagara Falls district, is 
transferred to the Welland Detached 
section of the Niagara Falls district; 
George Gardner, agent at the Niagara 
Falls district, is appointed assistant man- 
ager at the Niagara Falls district; W. J. 
Laflamme, assistant manager at the 
Sherbrooke district, is transferred to the 
Quebec district; A. Bergerson, assistant 
manager at the St. Lambert, Quebec, 
district, is transferred to the Sher- 
brooke district; J. T. R. Lumby, man- 
ager at the Winnipeg district, is ap- 
pointed general assistant manager at the 
Canadian territory; John M. Gray, as- 
sistant manager at the Vancouver, B. C., 
district, is promoted to manager at the 
Winnipeg district. 





ADMITTED TO KENTUCKY 


The Midland Mutual Life of Colum- 
bus, O., has been admitted to do busi- 
ness in Kentucky. 


INCREASES CHILD BENEFITS 


A favorable mortality experience and 
the general improvement in child welfare 
efforts has caused the Central States 
Life to materially increase the benefits 


“on children under five years of age. The 


amount of benefit for each $1,000 of ulti- 
mate amount of insurance will be paid 
as follows: 

—YEARS IN om 


1st 3rd 5 
Under six months...... $100 $400 $800 
E FOOE sseinda oe eee sues 200 600 1,000 
VE ERE ee 400 800 
SRO Cuca cece swecaate 600 1,000 
SW RONNE on 5S vecaiek cane 800 
DS WON i 25 dna vaseanacece 1,000 


These benefits are not applicable in 
Colorado or Nebraska. The company 
will not issue industrial type policies on 
children. 





POLICY LOAN EVIL 

Herbert Cory, writing in “Nation’s 
Business” says: 

“Every insurance company. has tales 
to tell of the men who died immediately 
after cashing in and thus deprived their 
widows of large sums of insurance. That 
point need not be labored. It may be 
assumed that no man ever cashes in an 
insurance policy until and unless he is 
compelled. No man with one foot ina 
bear trap is ever soothed by moral re- 
flections. The wiser man in need bor- 
rows against his policy. Neither quali- 
fication is invariable, come to think on 
it. He may not be wise or in need.” 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 
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Among America’s Industrial Life Leaders 
THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Of America 


Now Leading Forty Other Companies With Over $120,000,000 In Force 
And More Than $23,000,000 In Ordinary 


Growing Stronger and Stronger Every Day 
A Good Company to Represent 
Home Office: Jersey City, N. J. 




















34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 








The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 

care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 

to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 
work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. Taz Mutuat Lire Insurance Company oF New YORK 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The. Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 





a \ 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 
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Agent Sells Farmers 
In Terms of the Farm 


USES “HOUND DAWG” APPROACH 





C. B. Malone Living in Mississippi Town 
of 570 Writes $200,000 on 
Farmers in District 





A “hound dawg” solicitation of C. B. 
Malone, 230-pound agent of the Lamar 
Life of Jackson, Miss., and other sales 
talks in terms of farm products enable 
him to pay for around $200,000 of life 
insurance annually. He lives in a Mis- 
sissippi town, population 570 by census 
of 1930.. He has been on the consecutive 
weekly production list for five years. 

“Tots of times,” said Malone when in- 
terviewed, “I go so far as to tell Mr. 
Farmer that he can take what would 
feed one ‘hound dawg’ from his table 
and keep up a $1,000 policy on his own 
life and to keep ‘human hound dawgs’ 
from his family in the tvent he should 
pass away.” 

“‘Any good husband and father would 
rather leave his wife and children $1,000 
of life insurance than leave them all the 
“hound dawgs” in the country. And I 
know you are a good father and hus- 
band.’ 

“Then I usually close him.” 

This .is only the extreme case, though. 

Malone adapts his sales talk to the 
products of the farm. If the farmer is 
raising a great deal of corn, he talks in 
terms of what fifty bushels of corn would 
do in life insurance. If the farmer 
raises much poultry, Malone talks in 
terms of number of hens, the eggs they 
will lay and how much life insurance 
those hens and eggs will provide for the 
family. Similar talks in terms of 
“shoats” where the man raises hogs or 
“cotton” where the farmer thinks of his 
year’s output in the number of bales of 
eotton. 

Many “life insurance shoats,” “life in- 
surance corn patches,” or “life insurance 
cotton patches” in Malone’s rural terri- 
tory are evidence of his life insurance 
sales. 

A typical sales talk of Malone, fol- 
lowing the farmer’s objection is: 

Farmer—I’m not able to take it. 

Malone—If I can show you a way to 
pay your premiums, will you take it? 

Farmer—Yes. ; 

Malone—How much cotton do you 
make? 

Farmer—Six bales. 

Malone—If you only made 5% bales, 
Mr. Farmer, wouldn’t your family live 
just the same? 

Farmer—Yes. 

Malone—Then why not put this half 
bale into life insurance? Then your 
folks could live as they do now even if 
you were called away and couldn’t raise 
the six bales. 

Farmer—That certainly does sound 
reasonable. 

Malone—Just write your name here 
_ let the half bale protect your fam- 
lly, 


EDWARD RUGE’S ANNIVERSARY 

Underwriting Secretary Edward Ruge 
of the Guardian Life last week celebrat- 
ed the completion of a quarter century 
of service with the New York institu- 
tion. He entered the company’s employ 
in 1905 as stenographer to President 
Heye, then Secretary Heye. 


ST. LOUIS “Y” COURSE 
_The St. Louis Y. M. C. A. school of 
life insurance opened for the 1930-31 sea- 
son Monday, October 6, and wil! continue 
for sixteen weeks’ study in the funda- 
mentals of life insurance under the di- 
rection of Charles L. Byars, manager of 
the Travelers Life Insurance Co., and 
will be followed by lessons on life insur- 
ance selling by Frank M. See, manager 
for the Union Central Life Insurance 
Co. in St. Louis. The second semester 








‘will also continue for sixteen weeks. 
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1930 NYLIC CLUBS 





$400,000 Club — 202 agents paid for - $112,952,278 
$200,000 Club—936 “ * *& Pe 
Both Clubs — 1138 agents, total paid for 


Each semi-annual or quarterly premium paid counts only $500 


and $250, respectively, per $1000 of insurance. 


Ys 


New York Life Insurance Company 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
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Tells How to Assure 
Income For Tomorrow 


‘FIGHTING ESTATE DEFICIENCY 





Chase National Bank Brochure Offers 
“Rapid Calculator”; Defines Types 
of Insurance Trusts 





An interesting and informative pam- 
phlet has just been published by the 
Chase National Bank of New York on 
“How to Assure an Adequate Estate In- 
come For Tomorrow.” Included is a val- 
uable rapid calculator which tells the 
layman at a glance the approximate ad- 
ditional principal or capital needed in 
his present estate to provide a fair 
monthly income for his beneficiaries in 
case his earning power is permanently 
cut off. 

The brochure advises life insurance as 
a practical method of making up income 
deficiency in a man’s present estate. The 
rapid calculator will determine readily 
the amount of additional capital neces- 
sary, and life insurance will provide the 
additional capital. Thus is offered a 
practical answer to two problems which 
confront men. 

In addition to the calculator the pam- 
phlet includes a brief description of the 
types of insurance trusts which are wide- 
ly employed: 

Trust Classifications 

“The Unfunded Insurance Trust is 
probably best known. Its creation is not 
a difficult problem for the policyholder. 
His insurance policies are made payable 
to the bank as trustee. The insured 
makes his insurance deposits directly to 
the insurance companies. If desired, the 
policies may be left with the bank’s trust 
department for safekeeping during the 
lifetime of the insured. At the demise 
of the policyholder the trust agreement 
becomes effective. Then the bank, as 
trustee, steps in and acts for the bene- 
ficiaries. 

“The Investment Insurance Trust is 
used by the man of substantial income 
who is building both an investment es- 
tate and an insurance estate. A part of 
his savings pays the premiums on his 
life insurance; the remainder is invested 
for his benefit during his lifetime and 
for the benefit of his beneficiaries after 
his demise. This plan enables the pol- 
icyholder to organize his life insurance 
policies in a systematic manner during 
the premium deposit period. When the 
investment element in the trust has been 
built up to a reasonable degree, some 
of the. income of these funds can be 
used for the payment of his insurance 
deposits. 

“The Funded Insurance Trust provides 
for deposit of the trustor’s insurance pol- 
icies with the trustee for safekeeping. 
The trustor also deposits with the trus- 
tee sufficient principal in the form of 
cash or securities, to create income to 
pay all life insurance premiums during 
the life of the trustor. This is an ex- 
cellent arrangement for the busy man, 
relieving him of all detail regarding his 
insurance as well as providing for the 
management of the trust fund represent- 
ed by the insurance and by the securities 
deposited.” 


MYRICK AGENCY FIGURES 

The paid-for business of Julian S. My- 
rick’s agency of the Mutual in New York 
City for September, 1930, was $2,055,500 
as compared with $3,771,300 for 1929. For 
the year the total paid-for amounted to 
$33,659,311 comparing with $37,324,807 for 
the same period of 1929. 


COFFIN IN GRAND RAPIDS 
Vincent B. Coffin of Philadelphia, edu- 
cational director of the Penn Mutual 
Life, addressed the Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Life Underwriters’ Association recently 
on salesmanship methods. While in the 
city he also dedicated the newly enlarged 
office of the Penn Mutual agency in the 

National Bank Building. : 
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The Free Book Racket 


Subscribe for “The American Mercury” and You Get for 
Nothing a Book Suppressed in Every Well Run Girls’ 
Boarding School ih This Country 


By DONALD PENDLETON, 
Stuart Warner Agency, New England Mutual, New York City 


The supposed expose of life insurance 
in the recent “The American Mercury” 
has, as was intended, stirred up con- 
siderable comment, and sold its quota of 
extra copies. All of which is in no way 
connected with the following incident: 

A few days ago we were approached 
at the office by a rather furtive looking 
individual who announced in a low voice 
that he had something which would 
greatly interest us. We were receptive. 
He looked about carefully, and, seeing 
no blue uniform in the vicinity, dived 
into the depths of a voluminous port- 
folio and produced a book. His eyes 
glittered as the book flopped importantly 
onto the desk. “How would you like to 
get this—free!” he demanded in a hoarse 
whisper in which both pride and deviltry 
were evident. 

We looked at the book. Kraft-Eb- 
bing’s “Psychopathia Sexualis.” “Com- 
plete translation, unexpurgated, trans- 
lated privately for doctors only,” we were 
advised in hushed tones. 

We remained unimpressed. We've 
known all about storks and Santa Claus 
for quite some time now. We had read 
Kraft-Ebbing at college; we had sur- 
vived, and not being a physician we had 
decided that it would not contribute ma- 
terially to our library. 

It was a bitter pill for the salesman. 
We pitied him; we knew just how he 
felt. He had shot his best bolt, and 
missed. We've felt just the same way 
on occasions ourselves. But he was not 
yet done. Again he dived into the brief- 
case. “Or this book, ABsolutely free?” 
lie suggested. 

Petronius’ “Satyricon” this time. It 
was getting amusing. We remained in- 








RAPS UNEMPLOYMENT INS. 





William Green, President of American 
Federation of Labor, Regards Move- 
ment as “Paternalistic” 

_ William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, severely 
criticized the movement for compulsory 
unemployment insurance in a statement 
issued recently. He said the move- 
ment was one that would fasten the dole 


system on American labor and industry 
and said that he regarded the proposal 
as “paternalistic” and that it would de- 
moralize those who received benefits and 
would supply them with only a minimum 
of subsistence. 

“What we want here in the United 
States is to provide opportunities for 
men and women to earn their living and 
not be objects of charity,” declared Mr. 
Green. “If the dole system is ever es- 
tablished, the employers will be to blame, 
because they will have failed to deal 
with unemployment in a systematic, sci- 
entific and constructive way by regu- 
larizing and stabilizing employment. The 
danger is that there is but one step from 
compulsory unemployment insurance to 
the dole.” 

Mr. Green’s statement foreshadowed 
the official report to be made by the ex- 
ecutive council to the annual convention 
of the A. F. of L. in Boston this week. 





NOTHING IS EASY 


For every success has had its strug- 
gling season. All achievements have had 
their gloomy hours and adversity. Not 
a thing worth while is easy ——Furniture 
World. 


different. More books came forth. The 
kind they suppress in boarding schools 
and in Boston. With each new offering 
a glint of hope reappeared in his eye, 
but quickly faded. We were adamant. 

“What, no Frank Harris?” we de- 
manded. He hung his head in shame. 
“Andno Fanny Hill?” But no—his guns 
were mute. He kept doggedly repeat- 
ing, “Any one of these books absolutely 
free.” 

Finally we went to his rescue. We 
asked how we were to get one absolutely 
free. He came to life again with a jerk 
and once more dived into the bag. As 
anticipated, he reappeared with a maga- 
zine. Just subscribe to this magazine 
for a year and the choice of the sup- 
posedly pornographic volumes was ours. 

The magazine was “The American 
Mercury.” 


WESTINGHOUSE GROUP PLAN 





Adding 5,000 Employes of Subsidiaries 
Brings Total Insured by Equit- 
able Society to 50,000 

Approximately 5,000 employes of the 
Westinghouse Lamp Co., with plants at 
Bloomfield, Trenton and _ Belleville, 
N. J., Brooklyn, N. Y., and Milwaukee, 
Wis., and the Bryant Electric Co. of 
Bridgeport, Conn., are now participants, 
as of May 1, 1930, in the Westinghouse 
Electric annuity plan. Both of these 
corporations are subsidiaries of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Co. which adopted this plan on May 
1, 1929, for its 45,000 employes, this later 
addition making a total of over 50,000 
employes who will now be protected and 
provided for when they reach retirement 
age. : 

Under the Westinghouse annuity plan 
an employe may work out a program 
through his employer and _with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society which 
will provide retirement income amount- 
ing to some 60% to 90% of his normal 
average yearly earnings and all at a cost 
averaging approximately 5'%4% of salary 
or wages for employes entering at the 
earlier ages and continuing on through 
to retirement age. 


PRUDENTIAL DIRECTOR DIES 


Dr. John T. Dorrance, President of 
Campbell Soup Co., Carried $5,000,- 
000 Life Insurance 
Dr. John Thompson Dorrance, presi- 
dent of the Campbell Soup Co. and a 
director of The Prudential, who died re- 
cently at his, home in Cinnaminson. 
N. T.. was “said to have carried 
$5,000,000 life insurance and was the sec- 
ond most heavily insured man in the 
Philadelphia district, being exceeded only 
by John C. Martin, vice-president of the 
Curtis Publishing Co. Dr. Dorrance was 
the founder of the canned soup industry. 








WINS SUN LIFE HONORS 


Edward Mitchell Edwards of the Phil- 
adelphia branch of the Sun Life of Can- 
ada has been named president of the 
Macaulay Club, an organization com- 
posed of the largest producers of the 
company, for the term 1930-31. He is 
the first United States representative of 
the Sun Life to win this honor. In the 
twelve months ended June 12, the Phila- 
delphia producer had a net paid produc- 
tion of $1,800,000, with a policy average 
of over $23,000, the largest production 
ever recorded under the Macaulay Club 
regulations. 








Attractive Policy Forms to Meet 


Every Life Insurance Need 


Behind the Missouri State Life Insurance Company stands an ideal 


that places the mission of insurance among the greatest of all 
humanitarian influences. 


Animated wholly by this sense of responsibility, the Company has 
constantly applied every thought and activity to give the protection 


of its policiés an ever wider application. 


With its growth of experience, financial resources, and expansion 
of its field operations, it has been able to reach increasingly farther 
and deeper into an understanding of the needs of the people in all 
circumstances of life and has been outstandingly successful in 


developing a service which is available to practically every manner 
of human necessity. 


More than 
$1,250,000,000 
of Insurance in Force 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hillsman Taylor, President 


Home Office, St. Louis 
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Its The Approach That Counts 


By R. H. 


Last week fully ten or a dozen men 
came to me especially to inquire about 
C. P. Rogge and his startling success in 
selling special policies, mostly of the 
Aetna Life. It is rare for a day to 
pass without someone asking me “how 
does Rogge do it?” ‘This is not sur- 
prising, in view of the fact that C. P. 
Rogge wrote over sixteen million dollars 
in paid-for life insurance in 1929. 

I am always glad, mighty glad, to an- 
swer thése queries. I wish I could tell 
every life insurance man in the land 
all I know about Rogge’s methods. Let 
me give you here at least a few illus- 
trations bearing on what I think is his 
fundamental secret. 

The other day at Cortlandt street and 
Broadway, Mr. Rogge was almost run 
down by a taxicab when he turned to 
talk with another agent who had called 
to him in passing. “Charles,” said the 
other agent, “tell me something frankly. 
What in blazes is wrong with my work? 
I can’t figure it out, because I know I’m 
a good. talker’. 4. ne 

Right there Rogge smiled and inter- 
rupted him. “There you are,” he said, 
“that’s just it. You’ve answered your 
own question.. You’re a good talker and 
you know it. I’m not a good talker— 
and I know it. But the funny thing 
is that with my sales approach you don’t 
have to talk at all. A bit of a smile, a 
‘Yes’ now and then—and the contract 
is yours.” 

And as a matter of fact, that is a 
darned good summary of Rogge’s meth- 
ods. It’s all in the approach. He has 
a motto that “a good approach is a pol- 
icy nine-tenths written.” 

He Stalks His Man 


I thought of Rogge’s approach the 
other day as I watched a cat stalk a 
mouse. Rogge and the cat both “get 
their man” because they don’t let him 
hear them coming. I mean that when 
Rogge goes into a businessman’s office 
he doesn’t at once begin to make a lot 
of noise about life insurance, thus put- 
ting his prospect on guard. On the 
contrary, he is constantly studying to 
say less, to “cut out the speeches.” He 
is continually devising new methods of 
approach which will be as different as 
poset from the old “talk-talk-talk” 
1de@a. 

_ What Rogge doesn’t think of, Lou's 
Sechtman does. Mr. Sechtman is Mr. 
Rogge’s assistant, and a greater team 
you never saw. They work together like 
well-oiled and synchronized pistons. Al- 
most every day the three of us lunch 
together at the Bankers’ Club. One day 
not long ago Rogge almost spilled his 
coffee in his excitement over a new 
idea. “Here’s a new one, what do you 
think of this approach?” he asked. “Mr. 
Blank, I didn’t come here to sell you 
anything. I want to ask your opinion 
of something. What do you think of 
this ?—and I will pass him my latest 
pe card featuring an Aetna spe- 
cial. 

_ That’s just a sample of the way he 
1s always springing new ideas. Some- 
times he will be sitting perfectly quiet 
and all of a sudden he'll jump up with 

T have it!” Then Louis Sechtman smiles 
at his impulsive team-mate, takes out a 
Pencil and says “All right, shoot.” This 
sounds more like a couple of happy boys 
at a game than like grave and mature 
men going about the serious business of 
selling life insurance, and as a matter 
of fact, it is a game to Rogge and Secht- 
man, and they get no end of fun out 
of it. But does it work? Ask me—or 


ask yourself whether sixteen millions a 
year is good business, 
ow perhaps vou begin to see a thing 


or two about this famous approach of 
Rogge’s, 


His whole process is based 
‘ 


KEFFER 


on human nature. Every step is worked 
out in orderly and logical sequence. A 
lot of thinking and a vast amount of 
work go into it, don’t make any mistake 
about that. But Rogge’s and Sechtman’s 
aim has been to get rid of useless bag- 
gage and to concentrate on essentials. 
Picks Big and Busy Men 

They make business flow big because 
they tap the right sources. They go 
after big men, businessmen, busy men. 
There’s more than one good reason for 
that. It’s not only that the big men 
have the money and can take the poli- 
cies that run into six figures. No— 
there’s another reason why Rogge and 
Sechtman go after the A-No. 1 men— 
because such men know the value and 
er is of insurance—they are already 
sold. 

And so these companions-in-arms 
waste no time selling the idea of in- 
surance to men already sold. Mr. Rogge 
claims that that’s just where the ordi- 
nary salesman’s approach goes wrong. 
He can tell you many an instance— 
but don’t all of us in the insurance 
game know plenty of such instances? 
—where earnest agents have gone after 
men primed with arguments designed to 
catch the prospect going or com‘ng. 
backward, forward and sideways; and 
yet the prospects have escaped. Why? 
Rogge says it’s because these earnest 
men with fire in their eves simply bore 
the busy man; irritate him by stealing 
his time; breed a spirit of resistance 
in him the longer they talk, the harder 
they argue. At that, it sounds logical, 
doesn’t it? 

So what does Rogge do? What’s his 
approach? Every prospect is a “special” 
man, a man who stands out from the 
crowd, so let’s recognize his standing by 
offering him a special policy. That will 
arouse his curiosity and flatter him just 
a little bit—and Rogge says that curios- 
ity and vanity are human nature. and 
that’s what he’s playing on. So Louis 
Sechtman and he marshall the facts 
about a particular special policy as it 
applies to Mr. Prospect, and dress those 
facts up like a neat work of art in the 
form of beautifully-printed cards. You 
ought to see some of those cards—some 
other bright agents have not only seen 
them lately, but have copied them. The 
more the merrier, says Rogge. He’d 
like to see every agent in America adopt 
his “eye-approach,” as he calls it. 

Gets Him Through the Eye 


For when he goes in to see Mr. Pros- 
pect, Rogge doesn’t start talking —he 
starts showing. He is, in his own words, 
“wise” to the fact that the business- 
man doesn’t want talk. When asked 
something Rogge says “Yes” or “No” and 
grins in a friendly way, and if he has to 
say more he says it in clipped, crisp sen- 
tences. That’s his own description of it; 
and “grin” is his own word, too. 

He is no laughing hyena or simpering 
Pollyanna, but he does believe in putting 
a lot more smiles into the insurance 
business. Life insurance is a good thing, 
isn’t it? Then whyinell be‘so solemn 
about it?—asks Rogge. I heard him say 
to another agent: “The prospect across 
the desk from you has had a lot of 
serious things to think about before 
you came in, and he’s going to have a lot 
of serious things to think about after 
you leave. Why not give him a change 
while you’re there?” 

Not that he advises anyone to use 
a fictitious grin to cover fright and tim- 
idity. Here’s a bit of verse he picked 
up somewhere and showed me one time 
saying “Them’s my sentiments!”:_— 

If you have a heavy heart within, 

It won’t do a darned bit of good to 

grin 

The customer will see right through 

The fraudulent smile to the frightened 

ou. 

sanie. week-end we were— discussing 
Rogge’s idea about talking just as lit- 


tle as possible, and I overheard him 
humming this sly rhyme: 
She was a nice girl, and he met her 
at a party, 
Liked her pretty well though her talk 
was rather arty; 
But when the day was over and the 
night began to fall, 


Why he liked her a lot better 
though 
she 
didn’t 
talk 
at all! 


We all had a good laugh at that, but 
there’s a moral in it! 

Here’s another of Rogge’s illustrations 
of his big point. Suppose, he says, the 
Man-Across-the-Desk started to tell you 
all about his business, how necessary 
it is, why everyone should buy his prod- 
ucts. Wouldn’t you be bored? Of 
course you would. Well, the thing 
works both ways, like a ferry-boat. 


Getting in and Out 


Take a tip from Rogge. Your dif- 
ficulty isn’t to get in to a prospect. No, 
brother, your real difficulty is to get out. 
Of course, if you like to hear yourself 
talk, that’s your privilege. It’s just an 
amiable weakness. Only your place is 
not in life insurance selling. You should 
be an auctioneer or an announcer on a 
sight-seeing bus. When Rogge gets in, 
his one thought is to get out. When 
he gets out after his first call, he has 
his prospect’s birth-date. He also has 
his interest. That’s all he needs for a 
start. Pretty soon he calls again with 
another “set-up’—a folder with two 
cards, one showing some of the big bus- 
iness houses, members of which have re- 
cently bought some of his special poli- 
cies, (Take it from me, that card looks 
like a page out of Dun or Bradstreet!) 
The other card gives at a glance the 
few important facts about that special 
policy for that particular man and for 
the particular amount it is desired to 
sell him. This time, too, Rogge gets out 
quickly — sometimes with Mr.* Man’s 
check, or at least with an early appoint- 
ment for the medical examiner—“Always 
to start the ball rolling,” as he says. 

But what’s the use of my trying to 
tell you all about Rogge’s methods in 
detail? He has done that in his little 
book, “It’s All So Easy— When You 
Know How.” Come down to the Aetna 
building or write me at 100 William 
street and I’ll send you a copy with my 
compliments. Just now I’m merely try- 
ing to throw a spotlight on the high 
points of this amazing producer’s meth- 
ods—silence, eye-approach, a _ smiling 
face, a happy heart. 


Don’t Make Them Groggy 


Here’s one final illustration. There’s 
been a lot of pother within the insur- 
ance fraternity lately about more scien- 
tific, more elaborate surveys, tabulations, 
charts and so forth. Well, a good earn- 
est agent went after a certain big man 
recently with all this scientific parapher- 
nalia. It so happened that C. P. Rogge 
decided about the same time to go after 
this same man. The agent in ques- 
tion had a long interview and left his 
prospect groggy as an English heavy- 
weight in the second round. Rogge 
breezed in not long afterward. “But 
I’ve just been hearing all about insur- 
ance,” said the prospect, with both ir- 
ritation and dread in his tone. 

“You're not going to hear a thing from 
me,” said Rogge with a smile. “I’m just 
going to show you something.” And he 
flashed a neat set-up which the pros- 
pect could read—and wunderstand—in 
thirty seconds, 

The amount of insurance that man 
applied for that day was $400,000. 

Three days later agent number one 
returned with a perfect masterpiece of 
analysis—many pages, scientifically ar- 
ranged, full of tables—and all neatly 
bound in leather. He was a sadder—and 
I hope wiser—man, when the prospect 
told him cheerfully that the same morn- 
ing he had paid for $400,000—through 
C. P. Rogge. 

Out in Scranton, Pa., I used to break 
a few insurance-selling records myself. 


So although I am a general agent, I 
guess I do know a thing or two about 
selling. Take it from me, my friends, 
there is nothing wrong with the life 
insurance business. Some of you are 
like the fellow who says the road is 
bad because he has a pebble in his shoe. 
Don’t be drear and_ hollow-hearted. 
There are always better times ahead. 
Cheerio—and hit that line again. But 
be sure your approach is right. Be 
sure you’re not carrying excess bag- 
gage. Be sure you are out to sell in- 
surance, not to hear yourself talk. Soon 
you'll be breathing the fresh air of bet- 
ter business—and fresh air breeds fresh 
hope. 

Anyway, think this all over—carefully. 
And if you still have doubts, you might 
look me up. I may not be able to tell 
you much but I'll show you plenty. 

Yes, I'll show you—just enough to 
make you gasp and pinch yourself! 


GENERAL AGENT IN OHIO 








Atlantic Life Appoimts James I. Russell 
Covering Counties Around Ports- 
mouth, Ohio 
The Atlantic Life has appointed James 
I. Russell general agent at Portsmouth, 
O., with territory including outlying 
counties in addition to the city of Ports- 
mouth and he has just entered upon 
his new duties there. For the past four 
years he had been with the sales forces 
of the Pacific Mutual in that city. He 
recently completed a life insurance course 
at New York University. He had pre- 
viously taken the Pacific Mutual’s edu- 
cational course. It is said that his chief 
hobby is selling insurance in terms of 
monthly income for the wife and kid- 
dies. His appointment makes the fifth 
general agency to be established by the 
Atlantic Life in Ohio. Native of Clai- 
borne county, Tenn., he worked in a 
coal mine when a youth to earn money 
to enable him to get a college education. 
Before entering the life insurance busi- 
ness he taught school for some years 

in Knoxville, Tenn. 





OCTOBER FOR ARNOLD 





Northwestern National Life Waging 

Campaign -in Honor of President; 

Inaugurating Novel Club 

Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis has set aside October as Arnold 
Month, it marking the fifth anniversary 
of O. J. Arnold as president of the com- 
pany. October is also President Arnold’s 
birthday month, making the selection for 
the campaign all the more appropriate. 

In conjunction with this campaign a 
new honor club known as “The Five 
Club” will be inaugurated. Membership 
in the club depends upon the production 
of a $5,000 application monthly. The 
prize for membership will take the form 
of an endowment policy, to be known 
as the Convention Endowment Policy. 
the face amount of which is determined 
by the agent’s_prize-winnings as a club 
member. This endowment policy matures 
just prior to the next agency convention 
of the company. 





NEW COURSE IN BUFFALO 





Evening Session of University of Buf- 
falo Will Offer Practical Life In- 
surance Instruction 


The Evening Session of the University 
cf Buffalo is offering this year a new 
insurance course covering: (1) the sci- 
entific foundations of life insurance; (2) 
the services of life insurance and the 
uses of the various types of policies: and 
(3) the psychology and practice of in- 
surance salesmanship. The course will 
serve as a good preparation for the first 
two sections of the C.L.U. examinations. 

The course will be conducted jointly 
by Dr. Robert Riegel. professor of in- 
surance. University of Buffalo: Walter 
B. Sheehan, secretary of the Buffalo Life 
Underwriters’ Association; and Jay L. 
Lee, president of the Buffalo Life Man- 
agers’ Association. Supplementary spe- 
cial lectures will be given by specialists 
in the business. 
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THE NEW EXPENSE LOADING 


PLAN 
Far reaching results may be expected 
in the compensation business with the 
the 
loading plan as outlined in an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance and 


introduction of proposed expense 


voted upon at yesterday’s special meet- 
This plan, which was so strongly 
brought to the attention of the White 
Sulphur Springs convention last week by 
President Frank J. O’Neill of the Royal 
Indemnity, will put stock casualty com- 


ing. 


panies in a position to meet mutuals in 
competition for large risks, providing as 
it does that the method and amount of 
loading for expense and/or profit shall 
be determined separately for stock and 
non-stock carriers. 

Keeping this in mind it is easily seen 
why Mr. O'Neill urged a 100% 
sentation of stock company men for the 
special meeting. In order for the amend- 


repre- 


ment to pass a two-thirds vote in its 
favor was necessary and since stock 
companies constitute more than two- 


thirds of the Council membership, its 
passage was assured by a full voting 
attendance. 

The new program calls for a graded 
scale of rates, diminishing with the size 
of the risk, with further provision for a 
graduated scale of commissions. To 
producers who have never participated 
in the handling of large sized compensa- 
tion risks because of mutual monopoliza- 
tion it will open up a new and desirable 
field. And for the stock casualty busi- 
ness as a whole it may play an impor- 
tant part in turning a serious underwrit- 
ing loss into a much desired profit. 





FRENCH INSURANCE TAX 
The insurance 
companies operating in France is sub- 


business of foreign 
ject to heavy taxation in a variety of 
forms, although there is little or no dis- 
crimination in favor of national compa- 
nies. Companies must pay on all insur- 
ance contracts a stamp tax (proportional 
tax), calculated upon the basis of either 
the sum insured or the premiums re- 
ceived, depending upon the line of in- 
surance. 

\ registration tax, varying according 
to the class of insurance, is levied upon 
premium receipts. A receipt stamp tax 
is applicable to receipts for insurance 
premiums, except when paid by check. 
A tax on the profits of insurance com- 
panies is exacted, and also a graduated 


tax on their annual turnover, if this ex- 





Dallas Convention 

At the close of the annual con- 
vention of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents now ia 
session at Dallas, Texas, The 
Eastern Underwriter will publish 
an extra edition covering the pro- 
ceedings which will be sent to ail 
subscribers. 











ceeds 1,000,000 francs. 
in non-admitted companies is 
subject to taxation as that 
placed with nat‘onal or admitted foreign 
companies. 


Insurance placed 
foreign 


the same 





Philip D. Hoyt, first deputy police 
commissioner of New York City, is one 
of the most able of the younger police 
executives of the United States. At the 
present time he is in charge of the city’s 
traffic. Because of the complexities of 
trafic and the growing congestion traf- 
fice regulations are constantly being 
changed. Police officials and municipal 
officers from all parts of the world come 
here to study the manner in which the 
New York police handle this great prob- 
lem. Before going with the police de- 
partment Mr. Hoyt was a well-known 
newspaper man. He was on the staff 


of the New York “Times.” 
* * x 


Henry F. Jerge, vice-president of the 
general insurance firm of Ryan & Cable, 
Inc., Buffalo, has got to run for Con- 
gress whether he wants to or not. Nomi- 
nated while he was in. Europe this sum- 
mer the Buffalo man sought to withdraw 
from the race for a seat. representing the 
Buffalo district. The courts have held his 
declination was filed too late and that he 
must be the Democratic candidate at the 
November elections. 

+. 2% 

Arthur G. Stiles, industrial engineer 
of The Prudential, left on Tuesday for 
a tour of the country to visit nine of 
America’s research laboratories. The 
tour is under the direction of the Na- 
tional Research Council and in the party 
there will be about seventy-five men 
from all parts of the country. The pur- 
pose of the tour is to acquaint bankers 
and industrialists with progress made in 
the application of scientific research to 
industry. 

+. 2 oe 

Commissioner of Banking and Insur- 
ance Frank H. Smith, of New Jersey, 
gave an interesting talk over the radio 
last week on the history of cement. He 
is president of the Portland Cement As- 
sociation. 

* * * 

Clarence L. Powley, local agent of the 
Home at Monroeville, Ohio, was recent- 
ly presented with a twenty-five year sil- 
ver medal in recognition of his long rep- 
resentation of the company. The pre- 
sentation was made by Dewey F. Durn- 
ford, special agent. 











| The Human Side of Insurance 














There is a life insurance story tied up 
in this golf picture of Champion Bobby 
Jones and Gene Homans, for besides be- 
ing skillful enough at golf to win the 
right to meet Bobby in the finals of the 
American Amateur Championship, Ho- 
mans is brilliant enough to follow in the 
footsteps of his distinguished father, 
“Shep” Homans, for many years a gen- 
eral agent in New York for the Equitable 
Society. And incidentally, Gene’s grand- 
father, also a Sheppard Homans, consult- 
ing actuary for the Equitable, compiled 
in 1868 the first American Experience 
Table of Mortality, and was one of the 
greatest actuaries that ever lived. Gene’s 
maternal grandfather, Eugene Vander- 
pool, was chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the Mutual Benefit Life, and 


Wide World Photo 


his uncle, I. Smith Homans, is vice-pres- 
ident and actuary of the Commonwealth 
Life of Louisville. 

Gene is now attending the special 
course in life underwriting at New York 
University, upon the completion of which 
he will become actively associated with 
his father. He inherits a love of sport 
from his father, who was one of the 
greatest football players in the history of 
Princeton. Young Gene, though beaten 
by Bobby 9 up, 8 to play in the Ameri- 
can Amateur plays a game that any life 
underwriter would be glad to boast of. 

Photo shows the presentation of the 
American Amateur cup.—Left to right: 
Bobby Jones, Findlay Douglas, president 
of the United States Golf Association, 
and Gene Homans. 








Dr. C. V. Everitt, newly elected vice- 
president of the Preferred Accident, is 
taking a motor trip South with Mrs. 
Everitt before starting on his new du- 
ties November 1. Among other beauty 
spots he will visit White Sulphur Springs, 
Hot Springs, Asheville, St. Simons 
Island, Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla. Be- 
fore leaving the F. & C. the agents and 
brokers reporting to the 45 John streét 
office and his associates there presented 
Dr. Everett with a chest of silver as a 
token of their regard for him. 

ce a 


Charles W. Higley, president of the 
Hanover Fire, has returned from Los 
Angeles. While there he visited a num- 
ber of the motion. picture studios, see- 
ing among other things the making of 
a picture by Will Rogers. Mr. Higley 
is a member of the. Fox board. 

* * 


Gunnar Palme, assistant managing di- 
rector of the Thule Insurance Co. of 
Stockholm, and son of Sven Palme, head 
of that company, has been in this coun- 
try attending the American’ Bar Associa- 
tion convention and also visiting insur- 
ance men on this side. 

* * x 

G. F. Michelbacher, vice-president, 
Great American Indemnity, is chairman 
of the general educational committee of 
the Insurance Society of New York for 
its 1930-1931 ~season. 


W. Dudley Owens, secretary of the 
Lamar Life, was one of the Mississippi 
delegates to the American Legion con- 
vention in Boston this week. 

* * x 

J..J. Doyle, publicity manager of the 
Western and Southern Life, is in New 
York visiting his brother, Cardinal Doyle, 
of Australia. Before returning to his 
home in Australia Cardinal Doyle will 
visit his brother in Cincinnati. 

-* x 


Daniel A. Read, newly appointed sec- 
retary of the Travelers, returned to his 
office Wednesday of last week after a 
short vacation to assume the duties of 
his new capacity in the Hartford com- 
pany. The day was occupied largely in 
receiving congratulatory tributes from 
scores of Travelers’ employes who have 
come under his direction ‘as supervisor of 
the home office personnel. Twenty-seve! 
large floral pieces were placed in his of- 
fice during the day by representatives of 
Various company departments. Mr. 
Read has been affiliated with the com- 
pany for twenty-two years. He was 
elected assistant secretary in 1922 and 
appointed to the secretaryship in Sep- 
tember. 

ee a 

Thomas I. Parkinson, Jr., son of the 
president of the Equitable Society © 
New York, has entered Harvard Unt 
versity this Fall. 
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Cost Less To Insure Garages Against 
Fire 
Fire rates on public garages have been 
reduced 20% by the Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the Middle Department. 


Hard on the Secretary 

The executive of one of the large com- 
panies who was formerly secretary to the 
president of the company, a man not 
easily approachable because of the tre- 
mendous demands upon his time and the 
fact that he is head of an organization 
of thousands of people, told the writer 
that the most difficult people to turn 
down when they demand to see the 
president are those who say: 

“Your organization has thousands of 
insurance agents who butt into people’s 
offices and homes every day and yet 
when any salesman tries to see your 
president he tries to turn the salesman 
over to someone else. How can you rec- 
oncile his position with that of fair 
play ?” 

oe oe 
Harvey’s Unique Invitation 

Wallace P. Harvey, general counsel 
and vice-president of the Fidelity & De- 
posit, who is looked upon as the sage 
of the 55 Libérty street office of the 
company, was invited not so long ago in 
a rather unusual fashion to attend an 
F. & D. home office conference. In this 
invitation Mr. Harvey was put in the 
same class as the “elderly statesmen” of 
Japan, a distinction which he most de- 
cidedly did not resent. 

His home office letter referred to the 
custom in Japan of having a council of 
elderly statesmen who “received no com- 
pensation, had no titles and who did not 
meet at regular intervals but were called 
together whenever the Emperor thought 
it desirable for the welfare of Japan.” 

The letter then said: “You are invited 
to attend the council of elderly states- 
men of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. to be 
held at the home office.” Mr. Harvey 
was very much in evidence at that meet- 
ing, afterwards making the trip down to 
White Sulphur Springs where, with Mrs. 
Harvey, he was an interested spectator 
in the activities and was very much im- 
Pressed with the spirit of enthusiasm 
which ran through the entire meeting. 

ie alee 


Ruining Goggles Instead of Eyes 
_The National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness has figured that in one 
year there were 7,431 instances where 
total or partial blindness was prevented 
in industrial accidents by the use of gog- 
gles. The society assumed that where 
the goggles or head masks were struck 
y metal or injurious chemicals and 
Partly destroyed the eye would certainly 
have been blinded if unprotected. 

During this year under consideration 

3men had the terrifying experience of 
being struck by a large piece of metal 
with the result that both lenses of their 
8oggles or head mask were shattered or 
Pierced, terrifying at the moment but a 
lappy experience for those who at other 
times had engaged in the same occupa- 














tion without taking the precaution of 
wearing protective devices. 

During this same year there were re- 
corded among those 583 plants 1,003 in- 
stances of one lens in the goggles or 
head masks worn by employes at work 
being spattered with molten metal or in- 
jurious chemicals. During the same pe- 
riod in these plants 1,614 men and 
women had both lenses of their goggles 
or head masks spattered with molten 
metal or corrosive chemicals while they 
were at work, and so on, giving as large 
a number of instances for each of the 
other classifications. 

Other accidents where goggles saved 
eyes included those where lenses were 
shattered or pierced by flying metal, and 
goggle lenses pierced by flying tools or 
other flying objects rather than frag- 
ments of metal while in use. 


* * * 


Sees Little Need for C. L. U. Idea in 
Fire and Casualty Fields 


Dr. S. S. Huebner’s talk before the 
life underwriters at the recent Toronto 
convention on the advantages of a C.L.U. 
degree has attracted attention in the fire 
and casualty fields. This is because Dr. 
Huebner made the prediction that “be- 
fore long we shall witness the establish- 
ment of a Chartered Property Underwri- 
ter and a Chartered Casualty Under- 
writer program to correspond to the 
C.L.U. program in life insurance.” 

One company executive who has had 
considerable to do with educational work 
feels that such a program is all right in 
the life insurance business but that it 
would never work satisfactorily in any 
other field. As he sees the situation the 
emphasis of the C.L.U. program is upon 
bigger and better salesmanship; that it 
will probably turn out a horde of high 
pressure producers, better informed, to 
be sure, but this will be of slight im- 
portance if the supply of salesmen is too 
great, he feels. : 

He says further: “Now I am not one 
who would deprecate the activities of 
salesmen in any field of insurance. But 
to place the entire emphasis on a wide- 
spread educational campaign upon the 
single function of production is, in my 
judgment, all wrong. 

“We have plenty of salesmen in the 
fire and casualty field right now and I 
think we shall be able to find a much 
better way of educating these salesmen 
than by following the C.L.U. program.” 

* * * 


Still Lots of Cigar Smokers 


Max D. Blum, who has had cigar 
stands in the insurance district for a 
quarter of a century, and who is now in 
the New Amsterdam Building, John 
Street, sells as many cigarettes as the 
next man but he declares that any be- 
lief that cigar smoking is passing out 
and will eventually disappear is pretty 
far from the truth. One reason for the 
tremendous increase in the sale of cig- 
arettes is the entry of women into the 
ranks of smokers. 





- Hotel is distinctive. 


Toronto 


The Prohibition act in Ontario is 
working satisfactorily, according to the 
insurance men who have been there at 
conventions during the past month. It 
is not difficult to obtain permits to buy 
bottles of liquor. Cocktails are not 
served at hotel or restaurant tables. No 
drunken men are observable on street 
corners. Hotel rooms at conventions are 
just as noisy after midnight as in the 
United States. Same tunes are sung in 
both countries. The stein song of the 
University of Maine, made popular by 
Rudy Vallee, is sweeping Canada just as 
it has the United States. 





“Canadian Insurance” got out a daily 
paper at the recent International conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and the Canadian associa- 
tion. It was snappy. 





The shows in Toronto are just as un- 
satisfactory and scarce as they are in 
United States towns of the same size. 





The Toronto daily newspapers don’t 
give much space to news south of the 
St. Lawrence. A gang murder, an Okla- 
homa double murder, Washington news 
will get a play, but the columns fur- 
nish scarce pickings for U. S. visitors. 





Reports that the Canadians resent the 
new U. S. tariff are correct. Plenty of 
digs about it editorially and cartoons, 
depicting Uncle Sam uncomplimentarily. 





Hearings on automobile rates and 
other subjects in Toronto continue. Lots 
of testimony; plenty of publicity. 





R. Leighton Foster, Ontario insurance 
commissioner and president of the Do- 
minion commissioners’ convention, is a 
prophet who has honor in his own coun- 
try—and plenty of it. He knows more 
people from the states than does any 
other Provincial official in Canada. It 
is nice to see a good man appreciated. 





Lots of people go to Toronto and do 
not know it is on a lake. 





Niagara Falls has not lost its popu- 
larity, either for bridal couples or tour- 
ists. One of the questions most fre- 
quently asked the head porter of the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, is “How far 
is it to Niagara Falls and what time does 
the train go?” 





There are more news dealers’ shops 
and fruit stores in Toronto than in any 
other city of the same size in the world. 
Ever so many grocery stores, too. 





Each of the suites in the Royal York 
If the Dutch paint- 
ings in the Dutch suite are genuine they 
are worth a mint of money. 





Radios in hotel rooms are rarely used. 





Most people do not take books to con- 
ventions, and if they do they rarely 
read them. 

On the other hand, newspaper publica- 
tions given away at conventions are car- 
ried up to rooms and read on trains. 

The practice of giving private dinners 
in private rooms at convention hotels is 
growing. 





There are two tunnels connecting 
Michigan and Ontario, used by rail- 
roads. One is at Sarnia-Port Huron; the 
other is between Windsor and Detroit. 
Lots of people wait up until long after 
midnight to experience the sensation of 
going through the tunnels. But there is 
no sensation and what is the attraction 
of going through remains a mystery. 

* Ok 


Hord’s Son in Life Insurance 
I note with interest that Eugene F. 
Hord, Jr. son of the executive vice- 
president of the Fireman’s Fund Indem- 
nity, has started his insurance career as 
an agent in Sisley & Brinckerhoff of the 
Travelers in New York. 


F. W. Sargent’s 25th Anniversary 

_ Frank W. Sargent last week celebrated 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as _presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire Fire. The 
occasion was marked by a banquet at 
the Hotel Carpenter at Manchester 
which was attended by more than 200 
persons. One of the principal speakers 
was former Insurance Commissioner 
John E. Sullivan of New Hampshire who 
presented Mr. Sargent with a beautiful 
medallion of the New Hampshire Fire 
head. He also paid tribute to Mr. 
Sargent’s ability and devotion to service 
and showed how the assets of the com- 
pany had grown in the last quarter of 
the century from about $4,000,000 to close 
to $19,000,000. The net surplus of the 
New Hampshire is now $8,500,000 com- 
pared with $1,200,000 when President 
Sargent first took hold as head of the 
company. 

e 2.8 
Staying Overnight in Chicago 

Ben Hyde, one of the partners of Mc- 
William & Hyde, general agents in New 
York City for the Penn Mutual Life, is 
pretty sure of two things about Chicago: 
that the racketeering is not all news- 
paper talk, and that the Windy City’s 
hotels, if one of the city’s best is typical, 
are way “below par.” Hyde gained these 
impressions, he told me, on his stop-off 
trip in Chicago-en route to New York, 
returning from the Penn Mutual’s coti- 
vention in Colorado Springs. He and 
Mrs. Hyde were subjected to a novel and 
unpleasant experience. They put up at 
one of Chicago’s best hotels for the 
night. Everything went along smoothly 
until about two in the morning when 
they were suddenly awakened by heavy 
banging on the door of their room. Con- 
versation something like this transpired: 

“Who's there?” 


“Open the door in the name of the 
law.” 


“Who is it?” 


“This is the police; let us in imme- 
diately.” 

Hyde didn’t know what to do. How 
could he be sure it was the police? Upon 
second thought he phoned the night 
clerk, who told him that the night man- 
ager had gone upstairs with the police 
and that he had better let them in with- 
out further delay. So he opened the 
door. 


“What do you mean, waking up my 
wife and me at this hour in the morn- 
ing?” 

“We want to know where to locate 
these stick-up men.” 

“T don’t know what 
about.” 

“We were notified that you could tip 
us off to some gangsters.” 

“You’re all wrong. I am a stranger 
in town; only here for the night.” 

“Tsn’t your name Burt?” 

“No, it’s Hyde.” 

“Well, we were told that the party in 
Room 702 could give us some dope on 
gangsters operating around here, and the 
tip came from a pretty good source.” 

Hyde continued to explain that he 
knew nothing about the whole proceed- 
ing and finally was relieved of his un- 
welcome guests and allowed to retire 
again. In view of the fact that his wife 
had not been well the whole affair was 
extremely upsetting to her and she was 
in a very nervous condition all night. 
When they arose in the morning Hyde 
thought that the hotel manager would 
no doubt offer a word of explanation 
and apology. No such word seemed to 
be forthcoming, so he went to the man- 
ager’s office. The manager seemed sur- 
prised that Hyde expected any explana- 
tion for being aroused in the middle of 
the night; said that “police come in here 
often and we never stop them.” He 
agreed that they had no right to do so 
without a warrant, as Hyde pointed out, 
but still could not understand why any 
apology was expected. And then the ho- 
tel manager shrugged his shoulders and 
deemed the interview at a close. 

“And that’s the kind of service we got 
in one of Chicago’s finest hotels,” says 
Hyde. 
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Conway Asks Stricter 
Law Enforcement As 
Public Relations Aid 


TALKS TO SUBURBAN SPECIALS 





Former New York Superintendent Says 
Insurance Lacks Full Public Confi- 
dence; Suggests Remedial Steps 





Appearing before the largest attend-, 
ance at any meeting of the Suburban 
New York Field Club since its organiza- 
tion in 1918 Judge Albert Conway, for- 
mer insurance superintendent of New 
York State on Monday told his listeners 
that fire and casualty men generally have 
been negligent in taking the mystery out 
§ insurance in their relations with the 


general public. As a result Judge Con- 





ALBERT CONWAY 
tii 

way finds that there is a needlessly large 
amount of misunderstanding about and 
hostility toward the insurance business 
President Warren E. Buell of the field 
club presided at the luncheon meeting 
which was held at the Elks’ Club in 
Brooklyn. There were a number — of 
prominent fire insurance company execu- 
tives present. 

Judge Conway spoke frankly and freely 
and was heard with a great deal of in- 
terest. He gave it as his belief that in- 
surance has not kept up in the matter 
of gaining public confidence and good 
will. He attributed this condition to sev- 
eral reasons among which are the follow- 
ing: a tendency among local agents and 
brokers to get business for themselves 
by running down their competitors and 
referring to alleged sharp practices, thus 
creating a lack of confidence not only in 
the companies referred to but in all in- 
surance companies; misrepresentation of 
policy conditions and terms in the act 
of selling which react decidedly against 
the business when assureds are unable 
to collect the funds they believed they 
should in the event of loss, and a failure 
to explain in simple fashion to the pub- 
lic the general theory of insurance rate- 
making. 

An assured who has had the terms of 
his insurance contract misrepresented to 
him becomes a sullen opponent of insur- 
ance and a sympathizer with those rad- 
icals who delight in attacking the busi- 
ness Judge Conway said. It is the re- 
sponsibility of company men, local agents 
and brokers he said to counteract these 


tendencies and to create a better public 
relations. 


Enforcement of Safety Measures 


As a step in this direction Judge Con- 
way urged insurance men to insist upon 
stricter enforcement of local regulations 
for the safety of life, limb and property. 
The enforcement of such ordinances 
means the payment of money to the pub- 
lic through the reduction of insurance 
costs, the judge said, and conversely a 
community pays more in insurance pre- 
miums for any failure to see that the fire 
prevention and accident prevention laws 
are obeyed. Insurance men who assume 
a firm stand in such law enforcement and 
who take part in local affairs through 
membership in civic organizations accom- 
plish a great deal in gaining the friend- 
ship and appreciation of the general pub- 
lic. 

One of the so-called mysteries of in- 
surance, Judge Conway said, arises be- 
cause the average producer fails to ex- 
plain to his prospects that they, the pub- 
lic in general, make insurance rates by 
their willingness or ability or lack of it 
to control fire and casualty losses. In 
attempting to remove this “mystery” of 
the origin of an insurance rate the judge 
told his audience at the Elks’ Club that 
an agent should not assume his prospect 
knows anything at all about the business 
in explaining rate-making. 

Many agents, he believed, who them- 

selves may have an expert knowledge 
of their subject, fail to get over an ex- 
planation of insurance solely because they 
presuppose too much on the part of the 
other fellow. He said that it has been 
his experience, as gained from teaching 
in a law school in Brooklyn, that good 
progress is made in any sort of instruc- 
tion only when the instructor starts with 
the assumption that the pupil knows 
nothing of the subject. 
_ In closing his talk Judge Conway again 
impressed upon his audience the impor- 
tance of insurance men in all classes of 
the business keeping close tabs on the 
enforcement of safety regulations so that 
the cost of protection to the public may 
not be made higher through such errors 
of omission. At the conclusion of Judge 
Conway’s address he was given a rising 
vote of thanks and was elected an hon- 
orary member of the Suburban New 
York Field Club. 

President Buell announced that Nor- 
man A. Lynch, special agent of the Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe, had become 
a member of the club. 





AMER. RESERVE DIVIDEND 

The directors of the American Re- 
serve last week declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 75 cents a share on the new 
stock payable October 15 to stockhold- 
ers of record October 6. This dividend 
applies to the present 100,000 shares, the 
capital having been doubled recently in 
connection with the merger of the Re- 
Insurance Corporation of America. 
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THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





WYPER ON FIRE CONTRACT 


The latest issue of the “Hartford 
Agent” carries the final instalment or 
the series of articles entitled “Digging 
Beneath the Surface,” by James Wyper, 
vice-president of the Hartford Fire. 


_ These articles have constituted a careful, 


complete and exhaustive description and 
explanation of the contents of the stand- 
ard fire insurance policy; a line by line 
explanation which covers every point in 
the standard contract. A number of in- 
teresting sidelights in the history of the 
development of the fire insurance policy 
are also included as well as discussion 
of the functions of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, the Underwriters 
Laboratories and other bodies. These 
articles have proved so helpful to agents 
that they will be issued in booklet form. 





CUBAN WAR RISK LINES 
Many large war, riot and civil commo- 
tion lines on Cuban risks have been 
placed in New York within the last few 
days as a result of the recent political 
disturbances in Cuba. 








J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 


Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent 
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N. C. BANK AGENCY F.GHT 





Raleigh Insurance Exchange Wa-ns 
Companies to Keep Out of Bank 
Agency or They Will Drop Them 
Local agents of Raleigh, N. C., are up 

in arms now against a further extension 
of the bank agency situation there. Fol- 
lowing the recent establishment of a 
bank agency at Raleigh by the Wacho- 
via Bank & Trust Co., the Raleigh In- 
surance Exchange caused its members to 
send the following telegram to their fire 
companies: 

“The Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. is 
entering the local agency business in 
Raleigh and. we wish to give you no- 
tice that if your company or any of its 
subsidiaries or affiliated companies plant 
with this bank we will have to give up 
your representation in accord with the 
rules of the Raleigh Insurance [x- 
change.” 

The companies which are reported as 
represented in the local agency which 
the bank has taken over at Raleigh in- 
clude the following: Franklin National, 
Royal, World Fire & Marine and _ the 
Hartford Fire. The Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. is.a large institution with total 
assets of more than $46,000,000 and a 
capital and surplus of over $5,400,000. 





HARTFORD SALVAGE OFFICE 

The Underwriters Salvage Co. of New 
York has opened a new office at 36 Pear 
street, Hartford. Special Agent James 
L. Beck, formerly of the New York de- 
partment, is in direct charge of the of- 
fice there, while General Agent J. ©: 
Quiner, who is located in Boston, will 
have general supervision, The opening 
of this office was announced Monday 
night by Vice-President G. F. Stratton 
in the course of a talk he made beiore 
the Connecticut Field Club on the wor 
of the salvage company. 
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FIRE PREVENTLON WEEK ACTIVITTES 





Fire Prevention Week 
Is Widely Observed 


CHILDREN DECORATED IN N. Y. 





Essay Contest Winners Receive Medals 
From Mayor Walker Who Urges 
Reduction of Fire Hazards 





Fire Prevention Week opened on Mon- 
day of this week and closes Sunday. It 
is being widely and thoroughly observed 
in all parts of the country with fire in- 
surance company officials and organiza- 
tions, field men and agents taking a lead- 
ing and conspicuous part in all local pro- 
grams. 

In New York City Mayor Walker is- 
sued a proclamation setting aside Octo- 
ber 6 to 12 inclusive as Fire Prevention 
Week and later in the week he presented 
medals on the steps of City Hall to 432 
school children who were winners in the 
essay contest on fire prevention con- 
ducted under the auspices of The New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters in co- 
operation with the New York Fire De- 
partment. 

In his proclamation Mayor Walker 
asked that fire prevention be taught in 
the schools, that fire drills be held in 
schools, factories and other places of 
assembly and that rubbish and litter like- 
ly to start fires be removed from homes 
and buildings. He also called for inspec- 
tion of theatres, churches, institutions 
and other buildings to eliminate all fire 
hazards, the inspection and repair of 
electric wiring and the inspection of all 
heating equipment to make certain it is 
safe before cold weather sets in. 

Following are extracts from the may- 
or’s proclamation: 

“1, Let instruction on the topics of 
fire prevention be continued in the 
schools. 

“2. Let fire drills be held in factories, 
schools and other buildings where per- 
sons congregate. 


“3. Let rubbish, litter and combusti- . 


bles which are likely to start a fire be 
removed, 

“4. Let vigilant inspection of theatres, 
churches, institutions and other buildings 
which harbor persons result in the elimi- 
nation of all fire hazards. 

“5. Let all electric wiring and appli- 
ances be examined and necessary repairs 
made. 

“6. Let all stoves, furnaces, flues and 
chimneys be inspected and made safe to 
avoid danger during the heating season 
of the coming winter.” 

Heller Over Newark Radio 

To usher in Fire Prevention Week in 
Newark, N. J., Frank B. Heller, chair- 
man of the fire prevention committee of 
the Newark Safety Council and a mem- 
ber of the Schlesinger-Heller Agency, 
delivered an address entitled “Fire Facts” 
over Radio Station WOR on Saturday 
night. He said in part: 

“It is significant that Fire Prevention 
Week each year is centered about a date 
in American history which, doubtless, 
many of you do not recall and which 
some of us have never even heard of. 
It is October 9, the date of the great 
Chicago fire fifty-nine years ago. Wheth- 
er that great catastrophe resulted from 
the playful or angry kick of a cow in 
Mrs. O’Leary’s barn or from some other 
Cause is unimportant, for the fact re- 
mains that on that date one of the great- 
est conflagrations known to mankind was 
Started. 

“The topic assigned to me is ‘Fire 
Facts,’ but I am wondering whether you 
are interested in statistical facts or facts 
about fire causes or facts about fires in 
general. For example, do you realize 
that of the approximately 15,000 people 
killed in fires in the United States each 
year 60%, or almost two-thirds, die in 
home fires? 

“Doesn’t that make you feel somewhat 
anxious about the fire safety of your 
Own home, whether you live in an apart- 


ment or in a one-family house? In fact 
the records show that among the great 
fire hazards are the commonly ignored 
and generally neglected places in the 
home and factory where rubbish ac- 
cumulates. 

“How about your basement and attic 
at home? Have you a compartment un- 
der any of the stairways in the build- 
ing in which you live, and is it the 
neglected storage place for materials 





JOHN J. DORMAN 


which burn readily, such as waste paper, 
rags, oily mops, gasoline and kerosene, 
and the like? 

“Each year the causes of fires in the 
United States are carefully analyzed and 
the New Jersey records usually show 
chimneys in the first place. That means 
neglected chimneys, chimneys which 
were improperly built or haven’t been 
properly cleaned and which, when they 
catch on fire, set fire to the building 
structure. 

“In some other sections matches are 
listed in the first place. These are facts 
which particularly strike home to us 
when we inspect our own homes and 
working places to locate and remove fire 
causes. 

Smokers Often to Blame 

“Investigators find also pretty definite 
evidences that smokers are responsible 
for a very large percentage of fires in 
this country. First on the list is the 
cigarette smoker. For, unfortunately, 
cigarette smokers have not yet learned 
to extinguish carefully their cigarette 
butts before they discard them. 

“Check up in your own home. If you 
live in an apartment, see to it that not 
only your apartment is free from fire 
causes, but check up on the work of the 
janitor, and, insofar as you can, on the 
fire hazards in other apartments. Look 
into the fire conditions in your working 
places. 

“Some parts are dangerous because of 
the possibility of fire, and some work- 
ing places contain fire hazards which are 
easily eliminated. The big thing to do 
is to keep constantly on the lookout for 
fire causes and to encourage a real re- 
spect for fire dangers. When you go 
into a strange place look ‘for means of 
exit should a fire start. Be sure that in 
your own home there is some safe way 
of getting out into the street should a 
fire start while you are asleep. I urge 
you not to leave it to chance,” Mr. Heller 
added. 

Dorman Speaks Over WNYC 

Fire Commissioner Dorman of New 
York City warned home-owners against 
the potential causes of fires in homes in 
a radio address broadcast Monday night 
over WNYC as part of the annual ob- 
servance of Fire Prevention Week. 

Fire hazards in heating plants are 


caused by deterioration and faulty in- 
stallation, he said, adding that heating 
plants should be installed a safe distance 
from combustible walls. He advised ex- 
amination of the plants now to be sure 
that all joints were tight and the pipes 
free of rust. Holes in rusty flue pipes 
allow sparks to escape which easily may 
start fires, he asserted. Before furnaces 
are started for the winter, he said, chim- 
ney flues and furnace pipes should be 
cleaned, as collected soot in chimneys 
often leads to fire damage. 

Listing cleaning fluids containing in- 
flammable substances, such as benzine 
and gasoline, among the more serious 
fire hazards, he warned against their use 
when any open flames or sparks might 
come in contact with the vapors. 

He called the practice of running elec- 
tric wires under rugs a good possibility 
for fires, pointing out that worn insula- 
tion might produce a short circuit which 
would ignite the rug. Liquids used for 
polishing furniture and oiling floors re- 
quire caution in handling, he said, be- 
cause the vegetable oils in most of them 
could ignite by spontaneous combustion. 
Mops and oily rags should be hung 
where the air can circulate freely about 
them, he advised. 

Commissioner Dorman advised the use 
of non-combustible roofing materials as 
good building economy. He said home- 
owners should learn the location of the 
fire boxes nearest their homes in case 
of emergency. 





PREVENTION ESSAY CONTEST 

A_ new idea for getting publicity out 
of Fire Prevention Week appears in the 
latest issue of the “Hartford Agent,” 
monthly publication of the Hartford 
Fire and the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity. Campbell, Johnson & Page, 
Inc., Hartford Fire agents in Spring- 
field, Mass., are sponsors of the idea, 
which was the offer of a fire prevention 
essay contest to the girl scouts of Spring- 
field. Through the efforts of Campbell, 
Johnson & Page agency some forty 
troops of Springfield girl scouts made a 
serious study of fire prevention in com- 


petition for a medal offered as a prize 


for the best essay on the subject. 

The starting point was furnished by 
Miss Rachel Albert of the Campbell, 
Johnson & Page agency, and it is she 
to whom credit for much of the success 
of the ensuing contest should be given. 





HEARD WORLD’S SERIES 

The North British & Mercantile’s 
local headquarters was one of those which 
held open office during the World’s 
Series baseball games between the Ath- 
letics of Philadelphia and the Cardinals 
of St. Louis. The broadcasting results 
of the games were received at the 
North British club rooms at 85 Ann 
street for members of the organization 
and broker friends. 





DEATH OF EDWIN J. BOOTH 

Edwin J. Booth, vice-president of the 
Michigan Fire & Marine, died last Fri- 
day morning in Detroit after a short 
illness. Funeral services were held on 
Monday. Mr. Booth enjoyed a fine rep- 
utation in underwriting fields and had 
many friends in the fire insurance busi- 
ness who will miss him. 





IN CANADA AND PORTO RICO 
The Federal Insurance Co. of Jersey 
City has been licensed to transact busi- 
—_ in Ontario, Canada, and in Porto 
ico. 





INDIANA FIRE LOSSES UP 

Fire losses in Indiana increased $576,- 
321 during the fiscal year just closed as 
compared with last year, according to a 
report prepared by Alfred M. Hogston, 
state fire marshal. Total losses for the 
year ending October 1, 1930, were $8,- 
602,988. Despite the higher loss, the 
number of fires decreased 1,037. the re- 
port showed. There were 3,968 fires dur- 
ing the past fiscal vear. 


Calls on Public to 
Help Cut Fire Waste 


FIREMEN CO-OPERATING NOW 





President of Merchants’ Ass’n of New 
York Also Says New Building Code 


Is Nearing Completion 





Willis H. Booth, president of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York, toid 
the officers of the New York Fire De- 
partment at a dinner last week at the 
Hotel Astor to inaugurate Fire Preven- 
tion Week that while the members of 
the fire department were doing their du- 
ties fully to keep down fire losses the 
general public was not co-operating to 
the extent it should. 

“T said before that our fire fighters, 
who are so finely represented in this 
audience, are doing their job and are 
doing it well,” stated Mr. Booth. “I 
think I have the proof of that state- 
ment. The evidence lies in the fact that 
while the number of fires which are care- 
lessly started every year is increasing, 
there is a tendency of the figures show- 
ing the average loss caused by these fires 
to decrease. The work of the firemen 
and more efficient fire fighting methods 
are not the only factors in this decrease, 
but they are two of the factors. 

“According to the last report of the 
New York Fire Department, 29,723 fires 
occurred in New York City in 1929. The 
number in the preceding year was less 
than 26,000. 

“The statistical committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters is re- 
sponsible for the statement that in New 
York the average number of yearly fires 
from 1920 to 1924 was 18,484, and that in 
the period from 1925 to 1929 inclusive, 
the average number of yearly fires in 
this city was 25,610, an increase of 39%. 

“But note the other figures which ac- 
company those I have just cited. In the 
period from :1920 to 1924 the average 
loss per fire was given at $1,082. In the 
period from 1925 to 1929 the average loss 
was fixed at $732.- Thus we had a stead- 
ily rising number of fires and a stead- 
ily decreasing ratio in respect to dam- 
age. 

“Again we get around to the point 
demonstrated by the figures I have cited, 
that the public is not doing its part of 
the job. To it belongs a large portion 
of the task of eliminating unnecessary 
fire hazards and of stamping out care- 
lessness wherever it may be found. 

“In connection with this matter of fire 
hazards it is interesting to note that the 
insurance department of the National 
Chamber of Commerce has recently 
urged the desirability of enacting prac- 
tical and effective building codes which 
will guarantee the erection of none but 
buildings of reasonable safety. In pass- 
ing, I might say that the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York undertook about 
two years ago, at the request of Mayor 
Walker, to write such a code. Into the 
writing of that code it has drawn the 
foremost technical minds of the metro- 
politan area. The work is mow nearing 
completion. We hope. in fact we ex- 
pect, that this new code will be enacted 
and that it will lexd to a marked de- 
crease in the future fire hazards in this 
city.” 





HUDSON CO. AGENTS MEET 


The Underwriters Association of Hud- 
son County, N. J., held its annual meet- 
ing recently and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: president, -James Ran- 
som; vice-president, Charles Bischoff; 
secretary-treasurer, Irving C. Johnson. 
Those on the executive committee are 
R. P. Schenck, Henry J. Weidner, J. O. 
Appel, S. J. Eastwood and Ferdinand 
Frostel. 
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Exchange Postpones 
Vote on Amendments 


ARE RETURNED TO COMMITTEE 





Proposals Would Strengthen Powers of 
Arbitration and Grievance Com- 
mittee; Two Members Elected 





The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change at its monthly meeting on Wed- 
nesday took no action on the proposed 
amendments to Sections 3 and 11 of the 
agreement but referred them back to the 
executive committee for consideration 
until the next meeting on the second 
Wednesday in November unless a spe- 
cial meeting is called meanwhile. There 
was a full attendance in the board room 
of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers and extra chairs had to be 
brought in to accommodate those pres- 
ent. Two new members were elected. 
hed are the Borough Underwriters, 
Inc., of 123 William Street, agent for the 
First National of Seattle, and Charles 
H. Wood, New York manager of the 
Insurance Co. of North America. He 
succeeds the late Charles F. Enderly. 

When the amendments were brought 
up which referred to extending the pow- 
ers of the arbitration and grievance com- 
mittee and controlling branch office and 
agency appointments several members 
stated that they had not had time to 
study them thoroughly and asked that 
action be postponed until another meet- 
ing. This was agreed to. The new com- 
mittee appointed to consider the matter 
of the Interstate Underwriters Board 
plan reported that it had organized and 
had elected H. J. Robinson, assistant 
United States manager of the Queens- 
land, as chairman. 

The proposed amendments to the 
agreement, if carried, will permit the ar- 
bitration and grievance committee to in- 
vestigate current charges of violations 
of rules and to impose heavier fines than 
heretofore on those members found 
guilty. 

The plan proposed amends Section 3 
so that among other things no member, 
branch office or agency within the ju- 
risdiction of the exchange shall represent 
any company which is not a signor of 
the agreement. It also proposes that 
“all branch office and agency appoint- 
ments shall be subject to and require 
the approval of the executive commit- 
tee,” thus requiring the executives of the 
company members to delegate their of- 
ficial duties to the exchange executive 
committee. 

There are other proposed changes in 
other sections, but probably the most im- 
portant change advocated is in the 
amendment of Section 11, whereby the 
Arbitration or Grievance Committee is 
given practically unlimited authority as 
to investigation of alleged violations and 
the imposition of heavier penalties. 

These proceedings are covered in the 
following proposed amended Section 11: 

Section 11 

“Powers of Interpretation—(a) The 
Abritration or Grievance Committee is 
empowered to interpret this Agreement 
and the General Rules of the Exchange. 

“Investigations and complaints.—(b) 
the Arbitration or Grievance Committee 
shall investigate all charges made against 
members, offices of members or represen- 
tatives thereof, or on its own initiative 
nay investigate the practices of any 
member, office of member or representa- 


tive thereof, or home or departmental 
office thereof. 

“Any one desiring to file complaint 
without disclosure of identity to the Ar- 
bitration or Grievance Committee may 
present same to the Manager of the Ex- 
change to be held by him confidential as 
to source. 

“Other Powers.—(c) Other powers of 
the Arbitration or Grievance Committee 
shall include power to: 

“1. Conduct regular examinations at 
such intervals and under such plan as it 
may elect, of members, offices of mem- 
bers or representatives thereof, through 
an examining bureau; 

“2. Conduct special examinations of 
members, offices of members or repre- 
sentatives thereof, and/or home or de- 
partmental offices; 

“3. Examine under oath any person 
or persons connected with such offices; 

“4. Employ professional assistants; 

“5. Examine all records which in the 
judgment of the committee are pertinent. 

“Refusal—(d) Refusal of any person 
to produce and and/or all records re- 
quired and/or to testify to any question 
which in the judgment of the committee 
is pertinent, and/or refusal to submit to 
any examination ordered by the Arbitra- 
tion or Grievance Committee shall be 
deemed an admission of the truth of the 
charge. 

“Penalties—(e) The Arbitration or 
Grievance Committee may impose penal- 
ties or fines not exceeding one thousand 
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dollars ($1,000) for any one violation, 
and/or require that the office found in 
violation shall make corrections or 
changes as directed and/or require can- 
cellations of any binder, policy or other 
instrument of insurance and/or require 
the offending member or office to remain 
off the risk or risks involved for the term 
of one year thereafter, in which case the 
offending member or office shall not be 
permitted to participate in the risk for 
such period either directly or indirectly 
or by way of reinsurance. 

“Compliance with Rulings—(f) Final 
rulings of the Arbitration or Grievance 
Committee must be complied with or an 
appeal to the Exchange entered there- 
from within fifteen (15) days. Addition- 
al fines for delay in complying may be 
imposed by the Arbitration or Grievance 
Committee, not exceeding ten dollars 
($10) per day. 

“Appeals—(g) Appeal from the deci- 
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sion of the Arbitration or Grievance 
Committee may be made at any meeting 
of the Exchange regularly called, notice 
of such appeal having been sent one 
week in advance by the Exchange to 
each member. The decision of the com- 
mittee shall be confirmed unless a ma- 
jority of those present shall vote other- 
wise.” 





C. W. WHEELOCK PROMOTED 





Advanced From Assistant to Manager 

of Baltimore Underwriters Ass’n; 

Succeeds Late J. H. Kenney 

Carl W. Wheelock has become secre- 
tary-manager of the. Association of Fire 
Underwriters of Baltimore city succeed- 
ing the late John H. Kenney who died in 
August. Mr. Wheelock has been con- 
nected with the association since 1919 
as assistant to Mr. Kenney who became 
manager in 1915. Mr. Wheelock entered 
insurance in 1911 as an assistant engi- 
neer with the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Two years later he went 
with the American Board of Works & 
Guaranty Co. of Pittsburgh. From this 
post he became assistant engineer with 
the Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department and a year after- 
wards became chief engineer. He held 
this post from 1915. to 1919 when he re- 
signed to go to Baltimore. 





Agents’ Convention 


(Continued from Page 1) 


sion costs. Ths report whch was read 
by Commissioner Livingston at the re- 
cent Hartford convention of the commis- 
sioners largely upheld the contentions of 
the National Association members that 
they were not receiving excess commis- 
sions, and President Smith read lengthy 
extracts from this report. 

Alfred M. Best, New York publisher of 
insurance statistical books and reports, 
also was favorably received Wednesday 
morning when in the course of a talk 

1 “Insurance Probabilities” he doubted 
very much whether an increase in agents’ 
commissions of 4% in the last fifteen 
years has equalled their increased oper- 
ating expenses. Mr. Best said that the 
local agents as a group are probably not 
receiving as a net return over expenses 
as large a percentage of the premiums 
handled as they got in 1915. 

“From my observation of the business 
I should say,” Mr. Best stated, “that, 
first, the agent is indispensable; second, 
he is not overpaid, but, on the contrary, 
has a serious business problem to solve 
if he is to get a fair net return for his 
work; and third, that no other method 
of operating insurance companies could 
be devised which would cost the public 
any less than it now costs for the essen- 
tial work of the men whose activities 
produce the business.” 
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: HELP -YES! 


: BUT NO PREACHING! 





he Since the first issue of the “Messenger ” many helpful articles have 

_ appeared in its pages, but pep and sunshine stories of the cheer leader 

es variety have been carefully avoided. “Help, yes; harangues, never” 

is a leading part of the Messenger’s editorial policy. 

i May we send you a sample copy? a | 
j THE ATNA FIRE GROUP : | 
. ATNA INSURANCE COMPANY THE CENTURY INDEMNITY CoO. 
“4 THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
‘ HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


- PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Florida Commissioner 
Issues Annual Report 


STATISTICS ON 1929 BUSINESS 





More Than $1,000,009 Collected in Taxes 
Although State Hasn’t a Separate 
Insurance Department 





Among the interesting things in the 
report of W. V. Knott, insurance com- 
missioner of Florida is the fact that 
while the state collects more than a mil- 
lion dollars a year in taxes from insur- 
ance companies it has no separate de- 
partment of insurance like most of the 


other states. It has been collecting more - 


than a million dollars a year for more 
than five years. 

’ The tax collections are on a basis of 
2% on net premiums on business written 
in Florida. The receipts for 1929 were 
divided as follows: Company licenses, 
$79,100; agents’ licenses, $97,676; 2% on 
net premiums in state, $833,211; filing 
fees, $4,500; total, $1,014,487. The collec- 
tions in 1928 were $1,049,469.39, or a de- 
crease of $35,162.07 for 1929. , 

The state has a fire insurance fund for 
insuring its own property which has been 
in existence since 1917. In the begin- 
ning the limit of any one risk in this 
fund was $50,000. The last legislature 
changed it to $100,000. The total cov- 
erage on state property in 1929 was $8,- 
612,813, with $3,414,125 in companies au- 
thorized to do business in the state. This 
year the total is $9,860,165, of which the 
companies have $4,505,912. While the ag- 
gregate was increased $1,247,352 the com- 
panies got an increase of only $151,787. 

3usiness showed gains in the number 
of companies in business in 1929 over 
1928, as follows: Fire companies admit- 
ted, 17; withdrawn, 6; life companies ad- 
mitted, 1; withdrawn, 2; miscellaneous 
admitted, 10; withdrawn, 4. Two frater- 
nals were entered and none retired, with 
one reciprocal out and no new ones in. 





TO LECTURE ON FIRE INSURANCE 

Rollin M. Clark, head. of the insurance 
department of the “United States Daily,” 
is giving four lectures before the insur- 
ance class at the George Washington 
University, beginning Monday, October 
6. Mr. Clark will cover the subject of 
fire insurance in a general way, the top- 
ics for his lectures being: 1. Functions 
of fire insurance, types of carriers and 
insurable interest. 2. Fire insurance con- 
tract. 3. Clauses and forms. 4. Fire in- 
surance rates. Dr. Rainard B. Robbins, 
vice-president and actuary of the Union 
Labor Life, and lecturer on insurance in 
the George Washington University, who 
has charge of this course, states that 
while most of the year will’ be devoted 
to life insurance, it is planned to begin 
with a general review of various kinds 
of insurance. 





JERSEY FIRE LOSSES 


Estimated fire losses for New Jersey 
for September have been given as $992,- 
000, making a total estimated loss for 
the first nine months of the year of $14,- 
482,000. The total paid losses for 1929 
in New Jersey amounted to $15.548677 
and with three more months left in 1930 
shows that this year’s losses will exceed 
those of last year. Newark’s fire losses 
per capita for a five year period is put 
at $4.40 according to the fire prevention 
bureau of the Newark Safety Council. 
The higest per capita loss in that period 
was in 1925 when it was $7.42. In 1926 
the loss dropped to $5.67 and in 1927 it 
was $2.84. In 1928 it jumped to $3.30 
and in 1929 reached its lowest figure of 
the five years, totaling $2.76. 





P. F. U. A. IN NEW OFFICES 
_The Philadelphia Association of Fire 
Underwriters has opened its new offices 
in the Irvin Building at Fourth and Wal- 


nut streets. These offices are larger " 


than those occupied formerly. J. San- 
derson Trump, secretary of the associa- 
tion, is in charge of the new office. 











Benjamin Franklin— 
Postmaster General 


S the first Postmaster General of the Thir- 

teen Colonies Benjamin Franklin organized 

a thoroughly dependable postal service. 
Upon this solid foundation was built the present 
gigantic postal system of the United States, un- 
equaled in any part of the world. 


A leader in science, statecraft, and business, 
Franklin had an unusual faculty for originating 
new and untried schemes and putting them into 
successful operation. Through these highly 
prized qualities, he earned the proud title—‘‘the 
Apostle of Modern Times.” 


The Franklin Fire Insurance Company, the 
first to perpetuate the name of Franklin, has 
stood in the forefront of the fire insurance 
world for more than a century. 


The FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 


ORGANIZED 1829 (2h) WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 
eS 











Automobile Announces 
Marine Dep’t. Changes 


—-—. 


KURT DANIELS IS PROMOTED 
Transferred From Philadelphia to Be- 


come Marine Manager at San Fran- 
cisco; Horner Returns to Phila. 





Vice-President E. J. Perrin has an- 
nounced several changes in the field per- 
sonnel of the marine department of the 


. Automobile and the Standard Fire of 


Hartford. 

Kurt L. Daniels, formerly manager of 
the Atlantic marine department at Phil- 
adelphia, has been appointed marine 
manager of the Western branch at San 
Francisco with supervision over inland 
and ocean marine business in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, 
Utah and Hawaii. Mr. Daniels joined 
the marine department immediately fol- 
lowing his graduation from Ambherst in 
1925. He has served as marine special 
agent in the Middle West, marine state 
agent for Ohio, and for the past year 
manager of the Atlantic marine depart- 
ment at Philadelphia. His underwriting 
and field experience fully qualifies him 
for this important appointment. 

W. J. Horner, formerly marine mana- 
ger of the Western branch at San Fran- 
cisco, has been appointed manager of the 
Atlantic marine department at Philadel- 
phia, which position he occupied prior to 
going to San Francisco about a year ago. 
Mr. Horner received his early insurance 
training with the Union Marine in Liv- 
erpool, and joined the marine depart- 
ment of the Automobile and the Stand- 
ard Fire in 1923, and served as manager 
of the Atlantic marine department at 
Philadelphia for five years. 

H. D. Van Gills, formerly special agent 
for the Western marine department, has 
been appointed superintendént of the 
marine department at the Newark branch 
office. E. L. Benson, formerly state 
agent at the Western marine department 
at Chicago, has been appointed under- . 
writer and assistant to the marine man- 
ager of the Western branch at San 
Francisco. 





R. S. CARTLEDGE PROMOTED 





Travelers Fire Ass’t Manager in Car- 
olinas Transferred to Atlanta as 
Assistant for Ala. and Ga. 

Ralph S. Cartledge, formerly assistant 
manager of the Travelers Fire for North 
and South Carolina with headquarters 
at Charlotte, has been transferred to 
Atlanta, where he will serve as assis- 
tant manager for Georgia and Alabama, 
under the direction of Manager C. G. 
Snow, following the resignation of Spec- 
ial Agent A. T. Roberts. 

Mr. Cartledge is a native of Columbus, 
Ga., and began his insurance career with 
the Georgia Home. Later he was chief 
clerk in the department office of Dargan 
& Hopkins at Atlanta, During the wat 
he served in the army and after the 
Armistice beame a solicitor with the 
Edgar Dunlap Insurance Agency at At 
lanta. Two years later he was made 
special agent in that office and two and 
a half years after that special agent of 
the Continental in South Carolina. Dur- 
ing the five years he has been connected 
with the Travelers Fire he has serve 
as ‘special agent for Florida and as as 
sistant manager at Charlotte. 


APPLE ORCHARDS BURNED 

Charred and burnt trees with baked 
apples hanging from the limbs are grim 
reminders of a fire which swept four al 
one-half acres of High Point orchat 
near Purcellville, Va., owned by W-»: 
Hoge of Washington. The Virginia Fire 
& Marine recently issued fire policies 
covering several orchards in the valley 
section of Virginia. There was 10 I 
surance on the fire-swept High Pos 
orchard. This. fire illustrated. forcibly 
the need for such protection, insurance 
men say. Parched conditions of grass 
and foliage due to the long drought ipa 
blamed for the fire although it is 1° 
known just how it started. 
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Macpeak Named Second 
Deputy of N. Y. Dep’t. 


SUCCEEDS FRANCIS P. WARD 
Has Had a Fine Record as Third Deputy 


Superintendent; Promotion Con- 


sidered Well Merited 





Acting Insurance Superintendent 
Thomas F. Behan of New York on Tues- 
day announced the appointment of Sam- 
uel D. Macpeak as second deputy super- 
intendent to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Francis P. Ward, who 
has become chairman of the board of 
directors of the Equitable Casualty & 
Surety. This promotion is received by 
the insurance world in general with a 
great deal of approval, for Mr. Macpeak, 

Ithough just thirty years of age, has 





E. E. Foley 
SAMUEL D. MACPEAK 


established a fine reputation and made 
many friends in the few years he has 
been connected with the New York In- 
surance Department. 


As second deputy Mr. Macpeak will 
have full charge of the New York City 
office of the department and will exer- 
cise general supervisory powers over the 
insurance business. Mr. Behan, the first 
deputy and acting head of the whole de- 
partment until a successor to Judge AI- 
bert Conway is named, has his offices 
in Albany and is in full charge there. 
As yet no one has been named to fill 
Mr. Macpeak’s post as third deputy. 


Mr. Macpeak was graduated from All 
Hallows Collegiate Institution in New 
York in 1919 and from Fordham Uni- 
versity Law School in 1922. He served 
his clerkship in the law office of Curtis, 
Fosdick & Belknap of New York. In 
June, 1925, he was admitted to the bar. 
He entered private practice soon after 
that and was engaged in that work un- 
til the time he was appointed private 
secretary to Insurance Superintendent 
James A. Beha late in 1925. In May, 
1928, he became third deputy, succeed- 
ing Terence F. Cunneen, who had been 
appointed head of the insurance depart- 
ment of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce at Washington. 

During the last couple of years Mr. 
Macpeak has been a speaker before nu- 
merous insurance organizations and has 
always made a favorable impression. He 
has a genial personality, is sincere and 
commands respect because of his sensi- 
ble handling of problems placed before 
him. As third deputy Mr. Macpeak had 
charge of company and agents’ licenses 
and had supervision over complaints. He 
is a member and has been an officer of 
the All Hallows Collegiate Institute 
Alumni Society and has been a member 
of the Kanawah Democratic Club of the 
20th Assembly District. 
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Automobile Crisis 
Not Considered Likely 


CO-OPERATION IS ESSENTIAL 





Prevailing Opinion That New Associa- 
tion Will Surely Continue Despite 
Some Internal Problems 





Reports to the effect that the National 
Automobile Underwriters Association is 
in the throes of another crisis are not 
generally credited. There has been, it 
is true, some dissatisfaction expressed 
with the attitude taken by a few of the 
more conservative companies in not ap- 
proving as readily as was expected re- 
quests for broader and additional policy 
forms and conditions with which to meet 


the severe competition now existing. But 


the majority of companies feel that 
whatever differences of opinion do exist 
now will be ironed out satisfactorily for 
the reason that any substantial breakup 
in the membership of this large organ- 
ization would spell chaos not alone in 
the automobile field but in the fire in- 
surance business as well. 

When the old automobile Conference 
was reorganized into the present Asso- 
ciation with a greatly enlarged member- 
ship of fire stock companies one of the 
tenets was that there should be consid- 
erable elasticity with regard to issuing 
new forms of policies to meet new in- 
surance needs or to counteract non- 
association company competition. Sev- 
eral of the companies which came in 
from the outside field to join the Asso- 
ciation did so on the understanding that 
the organization committees would be 
more liberal minded than they had been 
on occasion heretofore. 

Since the new Association began to 
function the general business depression 
has made itself felt in automobile insur- 
ance circles and as premium volume falls 
off the tendency to resort to additional 
means of attracting premium income 
makes itself felt. As an_ illustration, 
when some of the non-association com- 
panies undertook to press the sale of 
valued fire and theft policies, the Asso- 
ciation voted to permit the optional use 
of this form in certain parts of the East 
purely ‘as a competitive measure. The 
valued form is generally discredited 
among organization companigs, and its 
place has been taken by the actual cash 
value policy. But, nevertheless, in an 
emergency such as exists today it was 
considered wiser to make this valued 
form available to those assureds who in- 
sist upon having it than to have the busi- 
ness lost altogether. 


Two Schools of Thought 


Since the use of the valued form was 
approved other proposals made as an ex- 
pediency have been brought forward and 
on some of these there has been reluc- 
tance, not altogether unnatural, to give 
the necessary endorsement before the 
changes can go into effect. This conflict 
of the progressive and _ conservative 
schools of thought has given rise. to the 
rumors of more serious internal dissen- 
sions than actually exist. 

Automobile underwriters generally be- 
lieve that an organization such as the 
present Association is absolutely essen- 
tial to the progress of the business. And 
they will go a long ways to avert any 
fight which would lead to lifting all self- 
imposed regulations that are now 
force and which eliminate the dangers 
of unrestricted competition in rates an 
forms. For sound reasons, the insurance 
companies as a whole are organization 
minded. They have been through pe 
riods of unrestrained warfare and the 
results have been pleasing to none. 
Granting that company executives will 
never always take the same views on al 
subjects, and individuality and freedom 
of thought is something highly desirable, 
still they have enough in common as 4 
rule to make co-operation possible and 
probable. 

In addition to the unfortunate effects 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Binghampton and Buffalop 

Several years ago Binghamton, N. Y., 
people were continuously annoyed by the 
fact that non-residents of that pretty 
town were continually inserting a “p” 
in Binghamton, spelling it Binghamp- 
ton. There is absolutely no “p” in Bing- 
hamton. Insurance companies whose let- 
ters I have seen lying around in agents’ 
offices there, seem to be among the 
worst offenders. It is poor salesmanship 
to get a customer’s name or home town 
spelled wrong, trivial as it may seem to 
some home office attaches, and I have 
heard agents say that they were going 
to give this or that company less busi- 
ness until the home offices would learn 
or take the trouble to spell the name of 
their towns correctly. It is a form of 
slovenliness that costs the sender of the 
letter a good deal sometimes, and on 
the other hand, costs very little effort on 
the part of the sender to have it right. 

These remarks apply to Owego and 
Oswego, which are continually mixed up, 
much to the annoyance of agents. Even 
The Eastern Underwriter’s typesetter 
quoted me as having written one of my 
stories about well-known waitresses of 
the old school on Kate of Oswego in- 
stead of Kate of Owego. The composi- 
tor always thinks the author doesn’t 
know what he is talking about, and I'll 
bet that he will have a “p” in Bingham- 
ton anyway, despite above. The only 
way to impress mail clerks and type- 
setters is to get a red hot branding iron 
and imprint Binghamton or Owego, not 
Binghampton and Oswego, on some part 
of their body so that they will think 
of it every time they sit down. 

However, the Binghamton newspapers 
repeatedly asked the Buffalo papers at 
one time to please omit.the “p.” No re- 
sults. Finally the Binghamton papers 
commenced to refer to Buffalop when- 
ever they spoke of Buffalo. Whereupon 
the Buffalo papers asked why the Bing- 
hamton papers added a “p” to Buffalo, 
and called it Buffalop. and seemed quite 
peeved, the shoe now being on the other 
foot, which makes a helluva . difference 
right away. What right have you to 
add the “p,” they asked. The Bingham- 
ton papers came back with the home 
thrust that there wasn’t any “p”. in Bing- 
hamton or Buffalo, but if the Buffalo 
papers inserted it in Binghamton, and 
as long as they did so, they, the Bing- 
hamton newspavers would retaliate by 
keeping on with Buffalop. Which ef- 
fectively stopped it. 

This reminds me of an incident I 
learned about when I was in the Mexican 
and Central American export and import 
business. The engineer of the Panama 
Railroad was an Englishman by the name 
of Aspinwall. This relates to a time long 
before the time the Panama Canal was 
built. At that time merchandise con- 
signed to West coast places was un- 
loaded from vessels into the cars of the 
Panama Railroad. and then unloaded on 
the Pacific side from the railroad onto 
the Pacific steamships. The name of the 
town on the Atlantic side was Colon, 
Spanish for Columbus. and in South 
America Columbus receives more atten- 
tion than in the U. S. A. Nevertheless, 
and perhaps in spite of it, the English 
engineer sticceeded in temporarily hav- 
ing “Colon” renamed “Aspinwall.” which 
the natives, Colombians, resented, their 
city and their republic being named for 
their national hero. Colon (our Colum- 
bus). They seemed helpless, but for a 


time only. Then to get even with the 
foreigners they allowed all merchandise 
that was marked on cases “Via Aspin- 
wall,” instead of “Via Colon” to be de- 
layed or to rot on the wharves at As- 
pinwall, giving quick dispatch to cargo 
marked via Colon. When there were 
complaints the native Colombians said 
in some cases that they did not know 
therefore presumed that the merchan- 
dise had been missent and would have 
to go back. For that reason my em- 
ployers instructed me to be very careful 
about this and similar cases to properly 
mark bills of lading and cases. So Colon 
won out by this means. 

The above incident shows how greatly 
human psychology enters into business, 
and that it is important whether we 
think so or not to get names of places 
correct in .any business. 


* * * 


Why People Mispronounce Certain 
Words ; 

That people living in colder climate 
pronounce their vowels and consonants 
less sonorously than people in warmer 
climates is a well established philological 
fact. The reason for this is not that 
Nordics are lazier with their jaw, while 
Southern races open their mouths wider, 
and are therefore noisier, but because 
the cold air and winds have induced 
peoples in colder climates to keep their 
mouth and throats protected against the 
colder atmosphere, by not opening their 
lips as much as Southern nationalities. 
Therefore also it is more difficult today 
for some people to pronounce a word 
like as-bestos, where two consonants of 
different class, one being a sibilant (s), 
the other a labial (b), come together and 
it requires an extra effort on the part 
of. the jaw and lip and tongue muscles 
to gap this S-B collision. Therefore the 
average person whose vocabulary is lim- 
ited will say astabestos just as they will 
say chimley instead of chimney, for the 
same reasons. Just like an automobilist 
they have to put their vocal organs into 
a different gear to make the grade, and 
they fall down on it. These facts have 
played a very important part in the 
changing of words down the ages. The 
changing of “v” to “b,” “t” to “d,” and 
many other similar mutations are ex- 
plained by above. 

The above suggested itself to my mind 
because recently a fellow special agent, 
when a party spoke of buying a piece 
of astabestos, asked me why so many 
people said astabestos, and that it made 
him tired, and I answered, in the light 
of above, that it was just because it 
tired them that people said astabestos, 
instead of asbestos. and gave him above 
thesis. Also, to illustrate that there is 
little new under the sun, and that we 
were not the first ones to know the fire 
resisting qualities of asbestos. I read in 
Herodotus’ history, which was part of 
my Greek curriculum at Columbia. that 
(as described bv Herodotus) the Egyp- 
tian priests walked unharmed through 
fire in their official priestly garments, 
much to the amazement of the mob and 
of Herodotus, who tried to explain it as 
something supernatural. There is no 
doubt that thev used asbestos clothing 
when walking through fire but naturally 
did not wish to loosen their hold on the 
rabble by disclosing their secret. 

So don’t think that the use of asbestos 


is a new thing. It was known to the. 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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E LOOMS up head and shoulders out of the ruck 
—an insurance expert, not a “policy peddler.” Planning 
his campaigns like a successful general, he builds the groundwork 


of his sales before he leaves his office. a + > > 


Much of the time that others spend dreaming, or going aimlessly 
a ee ” 

from door to door, or being a curbstone agent, he devotes to 

intelligent systematization. Fle keeps at his fingertips the vital 

statistics, and studies ways and means of presenting his knowl- 


edge where it will do the most go0d—to his client and to himself. 
W hen he does make a call, he means business. > oe 


This is the type of the agent in whom this company reposes the 


utmost confidence. He helps to build our business and his own. 


Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York. N. Y.. 
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Stewart Gives Tips On 
Moral Hazard Risks 


NORTH BRITISH GEN’L AGENT 





Says Examiners of Fire Companies 
Should Exercise Great Care Now on 
Character Reports of Assureds 





Robert T. Stewart, general agent in 
the Middle Department for the North 
British & Mercantile, gives some tips 
to fire insurance examiners through the 
September issue of “Firescape,” pub- 
lished by the Retail Credit Co. of At- 
lanta, Ga. Mr. Stewart emphasizes the 
necessity of being extra careful on moral 
hazard reports during this period of se- 
vere business depression when the temp- 
tation for an assured to take advantage 
of insurance opportunities is liable to be 
strong. He says that the insurance com- 
panies’ losses are now increasing and a 
oe part is due to greater moral haz- 
ard. 

Following are some of Mr. Stewart’s 
comments on moral hazard risks: 

“Often it has been said that an exam- 
iner can either make or break a com- 
pany. 

“This is true to some extent—the ex- 
ercising of good sound underwriting 
judgment spells consistent underwriting 
profit to his company. On the other 
hand, an examiner can be exceptionally 
costly through a lack of thoroughness. 

“The physical hazards of certain risks 
can be determined by inspection and a 
proper net line gauged from that source 
of information, but the moral hazard has 
to be carefully ferreted out through in- 
vestigation. To my mind, a far deeper 
significance is attached to the moral 
hazard question today and in the imme- 
diate future than ever before. 


Losses Steadily Increasing 


“In this present period of business de- 


Pression and the stock market recessions, 
the losses of the companies are steadily 
increasing. It goes without saying that 


the moral hazard is greatly responsible 
for this increased loss ratio in nearly 
every branch of our insurance business. 
Will the small merchant, manufacturer, 
or home owner, who enjoyed the pros- 
perity of a year ago, successfully save 
himself from financial disaster until good 


times return? Adversity, to a certain 
class of individuals, invariably develops 
the temptation to sell ont to the insur- 
ance companies, rather than the courage 
to face either bankruptcy or foreclosure. 

“In chaotic times, can the merchant, a 
newcomer in the neishborhood, compete 
with similar stores of long standing and 
make a success or even a livelihood? 
Can the home owner continue payments 
of interest where his residence is plas- 
tered with mortgages? Can the small 
manufacturer maintain his working force 
and nay other overhead expenses? Can 
Mr. Car Owner maintain that luxury and 
keep up with his deferred payments? 

“These are just a few of the questions 
which should be considered by the ex- 
aminers. Moral hazard has existed since 
time immemorial, but under present con- 
ditions it has to be watched with the 
closest of scrutiny. It is the hardest 
of hazards to detect, and cannot be un- 
denwritten at any rate or premium. 

“The careful and conscientious agent 
will not commit his companies on doubt- 
ful or questionable risks, but will sub- 
mit the business in advance to the com- 
panies for their approval. I am sorry 
to sav, however, that some agents -occa- 
sionally try to ‘slip over’ an undesirable 
line, in the hope that that particular 
company mav be lax in its investigation 
or underwriting. Obviously, the temp- 
tation to earn the commission is par- 
ticularly strong in the high-cost-of-liv- 
ing times. 

“Tf each agent would carefully inves- 
tigate the character and antecedents of 
the applicant, and turn down the risk 
where the moral hazard does not prove 
satisfactory to him, moral hazard losses 
would show a considerable decrease; but 
naturally we cannot look forward to that 


good fortune in this day and age. There- 
fore, it is necessary and incumbent upon 
the examiner to do the investigating 
through the medium of mercantile or 
character reports. The declination of 
questionable risks will save thousands 
of dollars in losses to the companies.” 


VA. GEN’L AGENCY CHANGE 

I. D. Hodgin has resigned as special 
agent of the Gordon & Brown general 
agency at Richmond, Va., to go with the 
P. Lester Hawks general agency of the 
same city, effective October 15. He had 
been with Gordon & Brown for the past 
two and a half years supervising Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. It has not yet 
been decided what territory the Hawks 
agency will assign him in the field. Ed- 
gar C. Upshur will succeed him as spe- 
cial agent for Gordon & Brown covering 
the same territory which he is relin- 
guishing. Mr. Upshur is no stranger to 
this work, having supervised Virginia 
and West Virginia as well as North Car- 
olina for Gordon & Brown for eight 
years. 


Tales Of The Road 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Egyptians possibly three thousand years 
before Christ was born. Also the 
Chinese had printing presses some six 
hundred or so years before Christ and 
over a thousand years before Europeans. 
ee ee 
Great Men Are Really Human 

The village of Gouverneur, St. Law- 
rence County, New York, is named for 
Gouverneur Morris, friend of Washing- 
ton, who financed the American govern- 
ment through many a difficult situation. 
He is known as the only man who dared 
to slap the great, very dignified Wash- 
ington on the back, which privilege no 
one else cared to exercise. The great 
Hamilton, whose genius in organization 
was highly prized by Washington, bet 
Gouverneur Morris at a meeting where 








fective September 25. 


all three were present that he,. Morris, 
would not dare to slap Washington’s 
back. 

It is related that Gouverneur Morris 
won the bet but the look Washington 
gave him without a word of reprimand 
prevented a repetition- of this historical 
back slapping. You will not find this 
and other human episodes in the ordi- 
nary history books in which all these 
great men are either-made into demi- 
gods or defamed. The truth is and al- 
ways will be that great men are human 
like the common herd and many times 
are great despite their human weakness- 
es. ‘The fact that they were human and 
drank, smoked, gambled and swore and 
liked the ladies endears them to red- 
blooded men though it may not have 
pleased the namby-pambies of those 
times and present times who wanted 
them to wear a halo all the time. 

This reminds me of the debutante who 
was very much shocked when she met 
a great opera singer socially at a lunch- 
eon given in his honor and observed that 
he ate pigs’ knuckles and sauerkraut in 
preference to a dainty sandwich offered 
by his admirers.” “How prosaic and un- 
romantic for a Lohengrin tenor,” she 
said. He said, “Madarh, I am not Lohen- 
grin off the stage, but I imagine that 
even the hero of your dreams needed 
substantial food at times. But anyway 
I am not going to starve just to live 
up to your ideals.” 

I overheard this conversation myself 
as I knew personally this great tenor 
also the romantically minded girl. She 
gave me a pain. 





LOWER VA. RATES 

Lower rates for better class of Vir- 
ginia coal, water, oil and gas plants were 
provided in a new schedule approved by 
the state corporation commission and ef- 
Application for 
the change in rates was made recently 
by E. W. Spencer, manager of the Vir- 
ginia Inspection Rating Bureau. The re- 
duction is figured at from 5 to 10% of 
existing rates. 
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Farm Underwriting 
Analyzed for Agents 


KENTUCKY SALES CONGRESS 





Three Organizations Hold Joint Session 
At Lexington; Prominent Company 
Men Among Speakers 





One of the most profitable meetings 
of insurance men held in Kentucky was 
at Lexington last week under the aus- 
pices of the Lexington Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the Kentucky Association 
of Insurance Agents and the Kentucky 
Fire Underwriters Association. Among 
the speakers were Norman I. Taylor, 
president of the Kentucky Association 
of Insurance Agents; Julius V. Bowman, 
state agent of the Fire Association; W. 
H. Bronston, branch manager of the 
Kentucky Actuarial Bureau; Keen John- 
son, publisher of the “Richmond Daily 
Register”; R. A. Palmer of Atlanta, Ga., 
manager of the Fire Association of that 
state; Laurence E. Falls, vice-president 
of the American of Newark; L. G. War- 
der of Chicago, superintendent of the 
Hartford farm department. 

There were 150 insurance men present, 
and on this occasion the invitation was 
extended to insurance men _ whether 
members of the association of not, as 
the officials of the association concluded 
that it would be the best way to get the 
outsiders in the organization. The meet- 
ing was arranged by Rodes Arnspiger, 
president of the Lexington Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

L. G. Warder, Chicago, superintendent 
of the farm department of the Hartford 
Fire, spoke on “Farm Insurance,” in a 
practical and interesting way. He held 
that to handle successfully this class of 
business the agent must have a practical 
knowledge of the business. He spoke of 
changing conditions over ten to twenty 
years, fluctuations in farm properties, pe- 
riods of plenty and poor periods. He 
held that farm insurance can not be well 
sold over the counter; that the success- 
ful farm agent has found the application 
form or plan a logical one, giving full 
knowledge of the individual risk, its 
physical hazards, etc., and a source of 
information to company which must de- 
pend on the information. 

He held that automobiles and good 
roads had reduced the hardship of han- 
dling farm business; that farm rates are 
predicated on good averages, but with- 
out fire protection must be considered 
from a total loss basis. He advocated 
distribution on property, such as house- 
hold goods, grain, vehicles, implements, 
livestock, etc., to spread liability and in- 
crease salvage. He also discussed 
spreading to cover fire, tornado and hail. 

Mr. Warder held that annual insur- 
ance premiums on farm property in Ken- 
tucky are almost $2,000,000, and that 
while some individual companies may have 
shown a profit in the past, combined ex- 


agents to remember that utility and sale 
value of property should be a basis, 
rather than replacement cost. 

Mr. Warder held that much had been 
said, too much regarding farm relief, but 
that the farmer would probably have to 
work out his own salvation and again 
be prosperous. Farm properties do not 
carry former inflated values, but contain 
substantial values. 





FIRE EXAMINERS MEET 





Vote to Change Name of Association; 
More Than 200 Have Inspected Tests 
of Automatic Sprinkler Ass’n 


More than 200 examiners from twenty- 
two fire insurance companies have al- 
ready witnessed the sprinkler demonstra- 
tions at the exhibition rooms in New 
York City of the Automatic Sprinkler 
Association. The arrangements for ex- 
aminers to witness these tests were made 
through the Examining Underwriters’ 
Association of New York. Six groups 
of about thirty-five men each have 
viewed the exhibitions to date and more 
parties are going on dates still to be 
arranged. Group inspections of other 
industrial plants will also be continued 
during the fall and winter season. 

The first autumn dinner meeting of 
the Examiiners’ Association was _ held 
Tuesday evening at Willard’s Restaur- 
ant in New York. John V. Herd, for- 
merly manager of the use and occupancy 
department of the America Fore group 
and now with the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, spoke on use and occu- 
pancy and its relation to underwriting. 
John Lansing, secretary of the F're- 
men’s group, spoke on carbon black 
plants. It was also voted to change the 
name of the association to the Fire In- 
surance Examiners Association so as to 
eliminate any confusion with other or- 
ganizations having the word “Under- 
writers” in their titles. 





GODSHALL EXCELSIOR DIRECTOP 

Harry L. Godshall of Atlantic City. 
prominent local agent there and former 
president of the New Jersey Association 
of Underwriters, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Excelsior Insurance Co. of 
Syracuse, N. Y., to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Clinton J. Ayres 
of Saranac Lake, N. Y. Most of the 
stockholders and directors of the Excel- 
sior are well-known local agents in this 
part of the country. 





PHILA. PATROL ELECTIONS 

Directors of the Philadelphia Fire In- 
surance Patrol on Tuesday elected James 
McGann president in the place of W. 
Gardner Crowell who died last month. 
Mr. McGann is president of Prevost & 
Herring, one* of the oldest agencies in 
Philadelphia. To fill his vacancy on the 
board Alfred Herkness, assistant secre- 
tary of the Fire Association, was elected 
a member. John Glendening, secretary 
of the Franklin Fire, was elected treas- 
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ARGE OR SMALL offices or 


floors, here is the best in- 
surance space 





in New York. 


35 modern stories, served by 12 
extra large automatic elevators, 
flooded with direct natural light 


and providing many ultra fea- 
tures in office comfort and conve- 


Entire 
Floors 


of 2921 to 9442 
square feet suitable 
for any size of busi- 
ness. Individual of- 
fices of 300 square 
feet or larger. Stor- 
age record rooms in 
basement. 


nience. The rentals are very mod- 
erate for such accommodations. 


Occupancy March, 1931 


Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc. 
Renting and Managing Agent 


225 Broadway 





BARclay 2000 
New York City 





office of Harold V. Smith, vice-president 
of the Home. Other members of the 
board are Robert M. Coyle of Robert 
M. Coyle & Co.; George Shermer, head 
of Durban & Co.; John Kremer, vice- 
president of the Insurance Co. of North 
America, and Charles B. Hill, secretary. 





Automobile Situation 
(Continued from Page 26) 
that it would have upon automobile un- 


dound to the disadvantage of fire insur- 
ance itself. As a double check against 
such transpiring the fire companies not 
only have the automobile organization 
but they are giving their fire associations 
power to regulate the side-lines including 
automobile underwriting. Admitting that 
the National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Association has its problems to solve, 
problems aggravated by a poor business 
situation, nevertheless the general opin- 
ion seems to be that the association will 
survive and become increasingly strong 
as time passes. 











perience has shown an underwriting loss. urer and a director to fill the vacarcy derwriting, a break-up of the present 

He argued for conservation and for caused by the resignation from the same association would unquestionably _ re- 
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Sell Rent and Rental Value 


As Monthly Income Insurance 


By CHARLES A. CUSHMAN, 
Examiner, Aetna (Fire) and World Fire & Marine 


According to a recent census more 
than 50% of the people of the United 
States are living in the larger centers. 
This drift of population toward the towns 
and cities may be interpreted by some 
only from the viewpoint of the effect 
on the cost of products of the farm. 
For the fire insurance agent it carries 
a different suggestion; that a majority 
of our citizens reside in the larger places 
and that a considerable proportion of 
city property where they live is eligible 
for rent and rental value insurance. 

The first policy covering this class of 
insurance is said to have been written 
in 1866, but many property owners are 
still entirely ignorant of the possibility 
of employing this safeguard. Inquiry in 
a group of twenty men revealed the fact 
that nineteen knew nothing of rent and 
rental value insurance. 

The property owner desires to know 
two things about this form of protec- 
tion: 

What does it cover? 
What does it cost? 


The standard fire policy indemnifies 
only for the actual physical damage. 
Rent and rental value insurance covers 
the loss of the rent or rental value of 
the premises from the date of fire for 
the length of time necessary to restore 
the property to a tenantable condition, 
not exceeding the amount of the policy. 
The form provides for the payment of 
a certain proportion for each month, 
usually 1/6, 1/9 or 1/13. In Canada the 
general practice is to insure the full 
annual rental, which means not exceed- 
ing 1/12 for each month during restora- 
tion following fire. This has resulted in 
the term “monthly income policy” as ap- 
plied to rent and rental value insurance. 

The rates for this class are ordinarily 
less than the rate for the building, and 
depend upon the number of months for 
which the indemnity is to apply. If the 
full year’s rental is provided for, the 
rate will naturally be less than if the 
amount of the policy would be used up 
during a shorter period. 


Less Than 10% of Regular Fire 
Premium 


Even on the basis of the annual rental 
value, the cost of rent and rental value 
insurance would usually be less than 10% 
of the fire premium on the same build- 
ing. 

In cases where the rent feature is to 
be carried by the same company as the 
regular fire insurance, it may usually be 
added by endorsement on the fire policy. 

We are told that “small service is true 
service” and while the premiums for 
dwelling rent and rental value policies 
are very small, the protection should be 
offered as a matter of service to the 
assured. Naturally the contact thus es- 
tablished may bring in other business 
from time to time, entirely aside from 
the fact that the premiums from_ the 
rent policies consistently sold will aid in 
building up a larger income. 

But dwelling business is not the only 
class upon which rent and rental value 








NEARY WITH SEABOARD UND. 

Frank E. Neary, who recently resigned 
as vice-president of the A. L. Glaser 
Agency of New York, has been appoint- 
ed production manager of the Seaboard 
Underwriters of 111 John Street. This 
office represents the First American 
Fire, the Standard Fire for automobile 
lines and the Maryland Casualty. 





ESSEX WITH J. J. KELLE 
The Essex Fire of Newark has ap- 
Pointed John J. Kelle, Inc., as its agent 


for New York City, Brooklyn and the 
suburban territory. 





insurance may be written. It applies to 
any desirable risk producing a rental 
income or occupied by the owner and 
having a rental value. This includes 
apartment houses, mercantile buildings, 
hotels and office buildings, piers and 
docks, church pew rents, and manufac- 
turing plants occupied by the owner and 
upon which he is not carrying business 
interruption insurance. 

Rent insurance should make a special 
appeal to any individual or corporations 
renting the property to others for whom 
they may act as trustees and with the 
necessity of maintaining an income con- 
tinuously. 

An unusual instance of the protection 
of rent and rental value insurance was 
recently shown when the lessee of a 
building took out a rental value policy 
to cover rents which would have to be 
paid by him under the conditions of the 
lease even though the property should 
be damaged by fire. In this case the 
rental value policy incorporated the fire 
clause of the lease which made the pay- 
ment of the rents obligatory. 


Many agents are making a practice 
of calling the attention of the assured 
under expiring policies to the ease and 
low cost of adding rent and rental value. 
This is done by telephone, letter or in 
person, with good results. 

In approaching a property owner on 
the subject of rent and rental value, the 
agent has the added advantage of call- 
ing attention to a branch of insurance 
upon which the prospect may not have 
before been solicited, with the probabil- 
ity that an explanation of the coverage 
will result in a sale. 








nished upon application. 








NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


150 William Street, New York 
Incorporated 1811 
INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Attention is called to the extension of ‘“SNewark” un- 
derwriting facilities to include the operation of a new 
Inland Marine department fully equipped to render 
prompt and efficient service to agents and brokers. 


Information regarding rates and forms will be fur- 


Please address all inquiries to 


J. P. MAYER, Superintendent 
Inland Marine Department 
150 William Street 
New York 














CANTON AGENCY REORGANIZED 

The T. K. Harris Agency Co. of Can- 
ton, Ohio, large local agency there, has 
been reorganized as the Laurenson-Har- 
ris Agency Co. It has gone on a strictly 
sole agency basis with its fire companies 
and will hereafter represent the Hartford 
Fire, Fidelity-Phenix, Fireman’s Fund, 
Westchester and the Sun. In addition it 


will continue as general agent of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 
Laurenson, president of the agency, has 
been in insurance for more than twenty- 
five years. 

















GUARDIAN FIRE 


Assurance Corporation of New York 
Now Writing 


Facultative Reinsurance 


84 William Street, New York 


Telephone: 


JERE J. HARTNETT 


MANAGER 


Solely A Reinsurance Company 


John 1840 























N. Y. HOSPITAL REPORT 





Inspectors for New York Board Com- 
plete First Examination of 111 
Hospitals in Local Area 
Superintendent William B. White of 
the Bureau of Surveys of the New York 
Board of Fire~Underwriters last week 
issued a report on the service inspec- 
tions of hospitals in the New York met- 
ropolitan area made in the last nine 
months. The engineers visited 111 hos- 
pitals and serviced 105. The number of 
buildings examined was 471 and it was 
found that twelve should be discontinued 
for hospital purposes. Suggestions were 
made for partial installation of sprinklers 
in 113 buildings in sixty hospitals and 
for complete installations in 161 build- 

ings in fifty hospitals. 

The engineers have just recently com- 
pleted their first examinations and no 
re-examinations have as yet been made, 
although the reinspection work will be 
started soon. These inspections are a 
result of the action of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters to aid hos- 
pitals in reducing fire hazards following 
the disastrous Cleveland Clinic fire. 

As regard X-ray films, the engineers 
found ninety-one hospitals using safety 
film exclusively and none using nitro- 
cellulose film. Fifteen hospitals were 
found storing some reserve nitro-cellu- 
lose film. 





KENTUCKY PROMOTION 

Pope McAdams, formerly head of the 
Pope McAdams Insurance Agency, 
Louisville, Ky., and vice-president and 
cashier of the South Louisville Bank, 
has been made cashier as well as vice- 
president of the First National Bank of 
Louisville, having been a vice-president 
since the First National took over his 
insurance agency and the South Louis- 
ville Bank in 1927, converting it into a 
branch. His former insurance agency 
was the start of the present First-Ken- 
tucky Fire & Marine Insurance Co., a 
company doing principally an agency and 
reinsurance business. This company is 
affiliated with the First National Ken- 
tucky Title Trust Co., and several af- 
filiated concerns. McAdams _ succeeds 
the late Hugh L. Rose in the post of 
vice-president-cashier. 





DEPOSIT FOR SAN SALVADOR 

According to “Revisa de Seguros” the 
Under Secretary of the Department of 
Finance of San Salvador has presented 
a bill to the house according to which 
foreign insurance companies are tomake 
a deposit of 100,000 gold pesos in order 
to be licensed to write business in the 
Republic of Salvador. 
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Germany Considers New 
Supervision Statutes 


BILLS ARE ALREADY DRAFTED 





Proposed Legislation Would Provide For 
Stricter Control of Companies to 
Lessen Chances of Failure 





Material improvements are provided in 
a bill amending the German insurance 
supervision law. The bill has now finally 
been ‘prepared by the Department of 
Commerce and is being examined by the 
Federal Economic Council. 

The most important changes and ad- 
ditions. to the old supervision statutes are 
the following: 

1. It is now clearly provided that only 
the superintendents are to decide wheth- 
er or not a company is subject to super- 
vision. The decisions of the superintend- 
ent are binding for other authorities and 
for the courts. 

2. A compulsory annual examination 
for the larger insurance enterprises. 

3. Whereas: formerly the superintend- 
ent had the right to examine it now is 
to be his duty to examine. 

4. Special trustees are to be appointed 
for the investment and deposition of the 
“<n reserves. 

The regulations for the investment 
of premium reserves have been further 
restricted. 

6. The superintendent now is to have 
the right to prohibit a company from 
maintaining or acquiring holdings in 
other enterprises outside of the insurance 
field which he thinks dangerous for the 
company. He may also permit such in- 
vestments under certain conditions. 

7. Establishment of a certain preferred 
position for assureds in case of failure 
of a company. 

8. Automobile, motorcycle and bicycle 
insurance is hereafter to be subject to 
supervision. In the past automobile 
“hull” insurance had been treated as a 
“transportation” line and thus was not 
subject to supervision. 





INLAND MARINE GAINS 57% 





Fidelity-Phenix Says Growth in Trans- 
portation Lines Has Been Fast in 
Last Four Years 

As a result of the public’s demand for 
new kinds of insurance because of com- 
mercial and scientific progress in the 
United States as well as speedier trans- 
portation and other factors, various al- 
lied lines supplied by the leading fire 
companies under the comprehensive in- 
land transportation, or inland marine, 
forms have had a remarkable growth in 
recent years according to the Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire. This is shown, the com- 
pany points out, by figures just compiled 
for 1929 during which year the gross pre- 
miums written on such risks in this coun- 
try reached a total of more than fifty- 
four million dollars, and protected bil- 
lions of dollars worth of property. 

It’ was said by Vincent L. Gallagher, 
secretary of the company in charge of 
the inland transportation department, 
that the 1929 showing represents a gain 
during the past four years of about 57%. 
He added that this class of business done 
by the group of companies of which he 
is secretary has shown an increase this 
year as compared with 1929. 





HAMBURG-BREMEN HEAD DIES 


General Manager M. Schleiermacher 
of the Hamburg-Bremen Fire and the 
Hamburg-Bremen Reinsurance died re- 
cently after a serious illness. He had 
been on the board of directors of both 
companies for many years and was a di- 
— also of the Aachen & Munich 

ife. 





AGENTS’ ASS’N INCORPORATES 

The Asheville Fire & Casualty Insur- 
ance Agents’ Association of Asheville, N. 
C., has been incorporated. The incorpor- 


ators are E. R. Adams, P. R. Moale, F. R. 
Rurledge and others of Asheville. 


PHILA. BLUE GOOSE POND 





Over 75 Fire Insurance Men Behind Or- 
ganization of Pond There; Installa- 
tion Set for November 3 

More than seventy-five fire insurance 
men of Piladelphia have signed a peti- 
tion for a charter to organize there a 
Penn Pond of the Blue Goose. The 
movement was started at the suggestion 
of Most Loyal Grand Gander Henry L. 
Rose of Baltimore, and Frederick W. 
Doremus, special agent of the American 
of Newark and a strong Blue Goose 
supporter, was tentatively elected most 
loyal gander at a preliminary meeting 
held in Philadelphia last week. 

Among those who are lending their 
backing to this movement are President 
Otho E. Lane of the Fire Association, 
President William T. Read of the Cam- 
den Fire, Superintendent Harry Hoff- 
man of the Fire Patrol, Secretary J. S. 
Trump of the Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, Secretary John Glendenning of 
the Franklin Fire and Secretary Joseph 
A. McGowan of the Sylvania. Installa- 
tion of the Pond has been set tentatively 
for November 3 at a dinner to be given 
at the Penn Athletic Club. 

Other officers tentatively elected last 
week: Alfred T. Herkness, supervisor of 
the flock; Drury P. Malone of the In- 
surance Co. of North America, custodian 
of the goslings; William J. Wood of 
the Camden Fire, guardian of the pond; 
Rk. R. Deardon, Jr., of the United States 
Review, keeper of the golden goose egg, 
and Joseph R. Knowlan of the Schmidt 
agency, wielder of the golden goose 
quill. 





N. J. LIBRARY COMMITTEE 





New Jersey Society Appoints L. J. Rosen- 
thal as Chairman; to Add a 
Number of Volumes 

Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of a library committee of 
the New Jersey Society of Insurance 
which is composed of four members with 
Leon J. Rosenthal as chairman; other 
members of the committee include Leon 
A. Watson, rating expert, schedule rat- 
ing officer of New Jersey; John L. Mar- 
tin, New Jersey manager of the Stand- 
ard Accident, and Thomas A. Smith, Jr., 
of the bonding office in Newark of the 
Commercial Casualty. 

To make the facilities of the library 


conveniently available to the members of 
the society and to the insurance frater- 
nity generally in Newark and vicinity 
the location of the library will be re- 
moved from the American of Newark 
building to the Seth Boyden School in 
Newark where the society is holding 
its fire and casualty insurance classes. 

At the school there will be an at- 
tendant in constant charge of the library 
and it has been decided to keep the 





Brevoort 


Madison Street, east of LaSalle 
CHICAGO 


DOWNTOWN, near 
principal stores, 
banks, _ business 
houses and theatres, 
the Brevoort is pre- 
eminent among Chi- 
cago hotels for qual- 
ity of service at 
moderate cost. 
E. N. Mathews, 
President. 
R. E. Kelliher, 
Manager. 




















library open after business hours so as 
to enable those who are unable to seek 
information during business hours, and 
it will also be open on part time on 
Saturdays and Sundays. 


Methods for reduction and ' 
control of 


ACQUISITION AND 
OTHER COSTS 
are outlined in the booklet 
“BUDGETARY CONTROL 
FOR INSURANCE 
COMPANIES” 


Copies will be sent to interested 
executives 


Scovell, 
Wellington 


and Company 
Accountants—Engineers 
10 East 40th Street, New York City 
Boston 


Cleveland Chic: 
Philadelphia Springfield ta 
Syracuse Kansas City San Francisco 
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Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 
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Cagle 


British Dominions 
Insurance Company Limited 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
175 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicag 





eS 


of andor, England 


It believes in maintaining the splendid traditions of the old English fire insurance 
companies in this country for the prompt payment of losses, be they small or large. 


It believes in modern present day underwriting methods and ideas. 
It believes in the local agent and considers him the bulwark of the business. 
And it practices what it believes in. 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


149 WILLIAM STREET 
New York 


Underwriting Service Throughout The United States 
PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT - 


Star 


108 Sansome Street . 
San Francisco 
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Agents’ Questions On Tree Risks 
And Floater Policies Answered 


Cravens, Dargan & Co. of Houston, 
Texas, large general agency there, has 
answered in its “Review” a number of 
questions on fire insurance matters sub- 
mitted to them by their local agents. Two 
of these pertain to the covering of hail 
risks on trees and floor machines under 
single ownership but used at various lo- 
cations under a floater policy. The ques- 
tions and answers follow: 

Question—We understand that you are 
always glad to figure on unusual forms 
and covers of insurance, we are there- 
fore submitting the following: 

Party has about thirty acres orchards, 
fruit trees, one, two and three years old. 
He desires to have hail insurance cov- 
ering damage to trees, he states that dam- 
age to any one year’s crop is not as ma- 
terial as the damage that might be sus- 
tained by the trees and ask for a rate 
on annual basis on a valuation of $75.00 
per acre. 

Will you kindly advise whether a rate 
can be quoted in a case of this sort. 

Answer-—We do not know of any com- 
pany that writes hail insurance on trees. 
Sometimes insurance is written on tree 
fruit, but the insurance covers fruit, and 
not the tree itself. 

So far as we are aware, there is no 
data available on which to base a rate, 
and no way to determine the extent of 


damage done to a tree unless it is ab- 
solutely killed by hail. 


Floor Machine Coverage 


Question—The above assured hac sig 
American Universal Floor machines, val- 
ued at $375 each. These machines are at 
various places in the city when in use, 
that is, in private homes or in business 
sections. When not in use, they are placed 
in a double garage at Blank avenue. 

Kindly advise if you can furnish us 
with a blanket policy covering these ma- 
chines any place in the city at all times. 

Answer—We see no reason why we 
should not insure the six floor machines, 
under one of our floater policies, against 
loss or damage to them, wherever they 
might be in your county, caused by fire, 
cyclone, tornado, and floods, or by col- 
lision, over-turning, collapse of bridges 
and culverts while being transported from 
one location to another. 

The rate would be $2.50 per annum, 
which according to our figures would 
produce a premium of $56.25 on the basis 
of $375.00 insurance a machine. 

The policy would contain the equiva- 
lent of the 100% coinsurance clause, and 
accordingly the full value of the ma- 
chine should be insured, or the assured 
would be a coinsuror to the extent of 
the deficit. 








NEW INSURANSHARES ISSUE 





Company Offers Public Trust Units 
Called First and S d Custodi 
Shares; New Investment Features 


The Insuranshares Corporation has 
made a public offering of First Cus- 
todian Shares and Second Custodian 
Shares. The custodian share is a single 
investment medium, representing a pro 
rata right to a unit of securities and 
cash deposited with the Guaranty Trust 
Co. under a custodian and depository 
agreement. A composite Moody’s In- 
vestors Service portfolio rating of “A” 
has been granted to the common stocks 
of thirty leading American corporations, 
144 shares of which, together with a 
cash dividend reserve, compose each 
unit, 

_ The custodian agreement provides for 
limited substitution powers. Thus, stocks 
in the units whose Moody rating falls 
below “Baa” may be sold, also stocks 
whose investment value is substantially 
affected by future events. 

To guard the holder against impair- 
ment of his investment through disburs- 
ing proceeds of such sales as income and 
to permit him to reinvest these pro- 
ceeds without having to pay an addition- 
al selling charge, the agreement allows 
such proceeds to be reinvested in other 
common stocks. In order to continu- 
ously safeguard the original high qual- 
ity of the portfolio it is required that 
such stocks, purchased with reinvested 


funds, must bear a Moody rating of at 
least “Av? 








MO. RATE CASE REFEREE 
: Paul Barnett, well known attorney of 
Sedalia, Mo., has been appointed referee 
to hear evidence in the suits brought in 
the United States District Court at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., by stock fire insurance 
companies to restrain State Suverintend- 
ent of Insurance Joseph B. Thompson 
and other Missouri officials from inter- 
fering with the 16 2/3% increase in fire, 
hail, tornado and lightning insurance 
Tates put into effect on June 1 last. 





TRI-BOROUGH BRIDGE REPORT 

he Bureau of Surveys of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters has 
issued a report on the Tri-Borough 
bridge -to connect Manhattan, Queens 
and the Bronx. This report includes a 
map showing the property in the three 
boroughs which will have to be wrecked 
to make room for the new structure. 


NEW BROKER’S COURSE STARTS 





Chairman W. D. Owens and George E. 
Hayes Extend Greetings; L. H. 
Lippincott Makes Fine Talk 
The new insurance brokers’ class of 
the Insurance Society of New York got 
off to a good start last Thursday n ght 
with an attendance of about 150, a rec- 
ord which will undoubtedly be exceeded 
as the course progresses. W. D. Owens 
of Owens & Phillips, who is chairman, 
was on hand to make the introductory 
remarks and George E. Hayes, Union In- 
demnity vice-president, as president of 
the Insurance Society gave a talk in 
which he stressed the ever present need 
for greater knowledge of the business on 
the part of insurance brokers. “The 
many things you have always wanted to 
know more about are now available to 
you in this new course,” he said, “and as 
the sole representative of the insuring 
public it is your duty to acquire such 

knowledge.” 

Lincoln H. Lippincott, training school 
superintendent, Maryland Casualty, as 
the lecturer at the opening night made 
such a fascinating talk on “The Business 
of Insurance; Its Origin and Historical 
Development” that President Hayes for 
one missed three trains home in order 
to stay until its conclusion. 





LIVINGSTON TO REMAIN 


Assurance that the Michigan insurance 
department will remain under the admin- 
istration of Commissioner Charles D. 
Livingston for at least two more years 
is seen in the certification, late last week, 
of Wilber M. Brucker, attorney general, 
as the Republican nominee for Governor. 
Certainty of Mr. Brucker’s nomination 
had been postponed for a time by a 
state-wide recount of the primary’ vote 
demanded by the unsuccessful aspirant, 
former Governor Alex J. Grossbeck of 
Detroit, president of the Michigan Life. 
Completion of the recount, however, 
showed the attorney general still in pos- 
session of a comfortable plurality of 
4,161 as Grossbeck made a gain of only 
365 votes. 





N. J. AGENCY INCORPORATES 


The Lee Anderson Agency at Gar- 
field, N. J., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $100,000. The incorporators 
include Gabriel C. Vasilyk, Joseph A. 
Ritoch and A. D. Weiss, all of Garfield. 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS MEET 





American Institute Re-elects Several Old 

Directors and Names New Ones; 

To Elect Officers Later 

The American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters held its thirty-second meeting 
in New York on Monday with President 
Henry H. Reed of Platt, Fuller & Co., 
presiding. The resignation of Louis F. 
Burke as a director, following his retire- 
ment as general manager of the marine 
department of the Home, was tendered 
and accepted. The following retiring di- 
rectors were re-elected: H. W. Beebe, 
J. T. Byrne, Lyman Candee, Hendon 
Chubb, Douglas F. Cox, William k. 
Hedge, Samuel D. McComb, William H. 
McGee, Walter Wood Parson, W. J. 
Roberts and Benjamin Rush. The fol- 
lowing new directors were elected: 
George Jordan, Fireman’s Fund; John E. 
Hoffman, British & Foreign, and H. W. 
Spicer, Thames & Mersey. ‘lhe directors 
will meet in a short while to elect the 
officers and appoint the standing com- 
mittees for the coming year. 





SALVAGE WORK FILMED 





International Fire Chiefs Ass’n and Na- 
tional Board Release Picture Show- 
ing Loss Reduction Work 


The lesson that loss prevention is 
equally the duty of municipal firemen as 
is the extinguishment of a fire is driven 
home convincingly in the educational 
film on salvage work just released by the 
International Association of Fire Chiefs 
and the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. The film, entitled “The Munici- 
pal Salvage Man” was given a special 
showing before members of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters and W. E. Mal- 
lalieu, general manager of the National 
Board, in Chicago recently and it re- 
ceived high praise from all who wit- 
nessed it. 

Much of the success of the film is at- 
tributed to Chief Frank C. McAuliffe of 
the Chicago Fire Insurance Patrol who 
not only helped plan the scenario and to 
direct the operations of the members of 
the Los Angeles fire department who 
volunteered to make the demonstrations, 
but does the incidental talking which 
explains the activities of the firemen as 
they work. Chief McAuliffe bears a 
nationwide reputation as a leader in sal- 
vage work. 

The film draws a vivid contrast be- 
tween the old time city fireman who 
sprayed water at fires with reckless 
abandonment, caring little for any inci- 
dental damage that might result, and the 
new day municipal fireman who is 
trained in damage prevention as well as 
fire extinguishment. The Los Angeles 
salvage corps is a part of the municipal 
fire department and those who took part 
in the film went about the demonstra- 
tions as if the smoke was from actual! 
fires. 





NEW BOSTON ADJUSTING FIRM 


Eugene Graf has resigned as mana- 
ger of the Jamaica, Long Island, branch 
of the General Adjustment Bureau to re- 
turn to Boston as a partner with Clay- 
ton K. Brooks, operating as adjusters 
under the firm name of Brooks & Graf 
at 141 Milk street. Mr. Graf joined the 
General Adjustment Bureau in 1925 and 
was for a time assistant manager of the 
Boston office. He was transferred about 
a year ago to Jamaica. Mr. Brooks is 
a well known fire insurance man in New 
England and has been an independent 
adjuster since 1914. Before that he was 
with the London Assurance for more 
than ten years. He is a native of Con- 
necticut. 





E. U. A. MEETING ON OCT. 22 


The Eastern Underwriters Association 
will hold a general meeting of the or- 
ganization on Wednesday, October 22. 
This meeting will be preceded on the 
same day by a meeting of the executive 
committee. 


TWO JOIN NORTH AMERICA 





Chas. J. Lotten and Matthew R. O’Keefe 
Become Members of the New York 
Metropolitan Department 

Charles J. Lotten and Matthew R. 
O’Keefe have joined the New York met- 
ropolitan department of the Insurance 
Company of North America as agency 
supervisor and assistant at the counter 
in the brokerage and service department 
respectively. Mr. Lotten has been with 
the Phoenix Assurance for the last eigh- 
teen years and for the last decade has 
served in that company’s metropolitan 
department as counter man. Mr. O’Keefe 
was with the Insurance Co. of North 
America in the New York brokerage and 
service department for five years until 
April, 1927, when he left to join the Na- 
tional Liberty as assistant manager of 
its brokerage and service department. 
He now returns to his former company. 





GERMANY COMPANIES MERGE 





Forming of Germania-Iduna Company 
Affects Rossia International; Presi- 
dent Sturhahn’s Statement 


Establishment of the Germania-Iduna 
Life Insurance Company through a mer- 
ger of the Iduna group of Berlin and 
the Germania group of Stettin was re- 
vealed this past week in a letter sent to 
stockholders of the Rossia International 
Corporation. The new company has 
taken over the life insurance business of 
the predecessor companies and now has 
$150,000,000 in force. 

Rossia International now _ controls 
more than 85% of the new life insurance 
company and 80% of the general insur- 
ance company. C. F. Sturhahn, presi- 
dent of Rossia, said in a letter to stock- 
holders that preliminary advices from 
Germany indicated that the Assekuranz 
Union of 1865 of Hamburg, in which 
Rossia has a 25% interest, had suffered 
severe marine losses, as a result of which 
it might be liquidated. Although the 
final result has not been determined, the 
directors of Rossia International have 
voted to write off the book value of this 
investment at $550,370. 





STATE PRISON INSURANCE 


After becoming deadlocked on a pro- 
posal to cancel insurance policies on pen- 
itentiary property placed with the Rich- 
mond agency of R. Stuart Cottrell, 
brother of Colonel Walker C. Cottrell, 
chairman of the Virginia State Prison 
Board, members of the board were to 
act this week on a resolution forbidding 
future business transactions between the 
board and agencies with which any 
board member may be affiliated. It was 
indicated that the entire membership of 
the board was willing to approve such a 
resolution. Members opposing the pro- 
posal to cancel the insurance took the 
position that it would cost the state ad- 
ditional money to rewrite it on a short- 
term basis. They also objected to the 
cancellation on the ground that the in- 
surance had been placed with the Cot- 
treill agency by a committee of the board 
and not by Chairman Cottrell. 





NEW COINSURANCE CALCULATOR 

Cobb, Miller & Stebbins, general agents 
of Denver, Colo., have just issued a card- 
board coinsurance calculator. This is an 
educational novelty and to those who are 
able to work it will clearly demonstrate 
the effect of the coinsurance clause. 
While seemingly easy to understand the 
principle of coinsurance and its actual 
operation has always fazed most of the 
general public and not a few local agents 
themselves. In fact, coinsurance is sec- 
ond only to use and occupancy as the 
leading puzzle of fire insurance. This 
new calculator can be arranged to show 
at a glance the amount of loss which 
can be collected under conditions where 
the coinsurance clause is applied with or 
under conditions where it is not com- 
plied with. Nevertheless, the indicator 
shows that while an assured with $20,000 
insurance on a 000 valuation would 


collect only $3,000 on a $6,000 loss, he 
would get $1,000,000 on a $2,000 claim. 
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Gives Analysis Of 
Motorboat Hazards 


CITES RISKS OF OPERATORS 





A. J. Smith of Marine Office of America 
Lists Some of the Dangers to Be 
Considered on These Lines 





Motorboat hazards for the marine un- 
derwriter were outlined by A. J. Smith, 
engineer and surveyor for the Marine 
Office of America of New York in a talk 
he gave last Friday before the nineteenth 
annual Safety Congress meeting in 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Smith spoke before the 
marine section of the Congress. He said 
that both the physical and personal haz- 
ards of motorboating are to be consid- 
ered and while he gave considerable at- 
tention to the physical risks he dwelt 
also on the risks of the motorboat oper- 
ator himself. He said in part: 

“The motorboat referred to here is par- 
ticularly the pleasure yacht and small 
commercial craft plying our inland and 
nearby coastal waters in distinction from 
the sea-going or off-shore coastal motor- 
ship, even though the line of demarka- 
tion between the types is not very sharp 
and the application of this text straddles 
such line in varying degrees. 

“It is by no means our intention in re- 
citing these hazards to throw cold water 
on a useful trade or a very enjoyable 
pastime; but this business or sport is no 
different from any other in that it can 
be improved from a sane safety view- 
point without losing any of its ‘kick’ as a 
competition beater or promoter of thrills. 

“It is the intention, however, to note 
for each hazard recited or implied some 
prevention or remedy and the first point, 
as always in safety campaigns, is the 
personnel. 

“You have the exterior hazards of 
stranding, collision, heavy weather and 
fog, and the interior exposure of fire and 
explosion. The attitude of the navigator 
and engineer, professional or amateur, 
toward these ever present hazards is of 
paramount importance. To the under- 
writer who signs his company to cover 
these risks, this matter of personal abil- 
ity and mental attitude toward ‘perils of 
the sea’ is very vital. Too often, how- 
ever, he can only guess at this factor and 
many a time pays the price of error in 
record of judgment. A boat, up to the 
mark in every particular physically, can- 
not be a good risk improperly manned, 
either to the underwriter from the pe- 
cuniary standpoint or to the owner from 
that of life and limb of all on board. 


The “Know It All” a Bad Menace 


“Of ‘ability and attitude’ referred to 
above; the former is a matter of educa- 
tion, the best of which is experience, first 
under capable seamen, then on one’s 
own; the latter is another story. The 
most dangerous menace to sane naviga- 
tion is the type of marine ‘know-it-all’ 
who delights (himself and his kind only) 
in posing as a swagger sailorman. His 
slogan is ‘If it didn’t happen, it won’t’; 
yet his course is punctuated by wrecks 
and injuries. 

“The Government requires a motor- 
boat operator’s license, obtainable for lit- 
tle more than the trouble of application, 
on boats carrying passengers or freight 
for hire; but there are no requirements 
governing personnel on thousands of 
boats operating in often congested wa- 
ters or lanes of large as well as small 
boat traffic. While true that all are 
subject to navigation and equipment 
rules, the lack of the personnel check 
on the operator still remains. Our con- 
tention is that all power boat operators, 
professional or amateur, should be li- 
censed just as much as motor car opera- 
tors, and that such license should entail 
an examination establishing the ability 
and knowledge of the operator at least 
equal to if not higher in standard than 
required of the road driver. There would 
then be an effective check on the ‘Cap- 


tains’ whose actions, either through ig- 
norance or bravado, are a constant in- 
sult to the rules and traditions of the 
seas. 

“The remedy lies in such requirements; 
and in lieu of these at present, in every 
‘man-jack’ making a real ‘tar’ of himself 
for his own and his brother’s welfare. 

“The most dangerous of motorboating 
hazards is the interior one of fire or ex- 
plosion; and yet it is the one of them 
all that has proven most difficult to im- 
press upon builder and operating per- 
sonal,—excepting possibly those who 
have been ‘burnt.’ The ‘undesirables’ 
mentioned earlier are particularly rank 
offenders against the natural laws of fire 
hazard. \@ 

“To begin, let us cite a few established 
facts. Gasoline and fuel gases in liquid 
form will not explode. They will burn 
violently. These liquids will vaporize 
with varying degrees of rapidity under 
atmospheric conditions; but no matter 
how rapidly they vaporize, such vapors 
are all heavier than air and will not rise 
and float away unassisted. The vapor 
density of the lightest is about 1.18, of 
the heaviest about 3.5. These vapors are 
always at least as flammable as the liqu- 
ids from which they emanate and within 
certain ranges of atmospheric concentra- 
tion, much more so, i. e., explosive. 

“The best protection, and so far as ex- 
plosion is concerned, the only protection, 
is prevention; and the best prevention is 
wittingly to permit no gasoline or fuel 
gas vapor to escape below deck, and to 
so ventilate the lower portion of spaces 
where vapor may accumulate in case of 
leakage, that a dangerous concentration 
will not be reached. And let it be re- 
membered that these precautions apply 
as much to gasoline auxiliaries of Diesel 
plants as to main gasoline installations. 

“Detailing of preventive measures 
against fire and explosion would carry 
this paper to an unpermissable length; 
but even that might be risked if stich 
specifications did not exist in the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association Ma- 
rine Rules. The section of these rules 
pertaining to Internal Combustion En- 
gines and Boat Equipment has been 
carefully revised and brought up to date 
this year by representatives of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Engine & Boat Mfrs. 
and Underwriters acting as a special 
committee for that purpose. These are 
being reprinted in a leaflet form inde- 
pendent of the complete rules which 
treat of fire hazards on all classes of 
ships and are or will be available for the 
asking from N. F. P. A., 60 Batterymarch 
street, Boston; or Marine Office of Am- 
erica, 53 Beaver street, New York City.” 





ATTRACTIVE AD MATERIAL 


H. V. Carlier, advertising manager of 
the Northern Assurance and editor of 
its monthly publication, “Northern 
Lights,” has just put out some new and 
interesting advertising material. He has 
prepared a 1931 calendar for distribution 
by local agents in letter envelopes giv- 
ing in addition to some insurance sales 
message for each month a brief resumé 
of the life of some motion picture star 
together with his or her photograph. It 
is the kind of novelty calendar which is 
not likely to be thrown away upon re- 
ceipt. In addition Mr. Carlier has pre- 
pared a number of attention-drawing en- 
velope stuffers stressing some of the 
leading fire insurance sidelines such as 
rent insurance, aircraft property dam- 
age, household contents, personal effects 
and automobile collision risks. 





L. & L. & G. IN GERMANY 

The Liverpool & London & Globe, 
which is already writing fire, automo- 
bile, plate glass and marine business in 
Germany, has applied for a license to 
write accident and liability business. It 
has put up the required deposits and has 
engaged itself to deposit with the Gov- 
ernment one-half of the gross premiums 
without deduction of reinsurance premi- 
ums and without deducting losses and 
administration expenses. 


USED CAR VALUES WAY DOWN 
Local Agents Advised Not to Extend 
Auto Coverage on Such Cars, Espe- 
cially the High-Priced Makes 
In these months of financial depression 
the value of used cars has fallen greatly 
and local agents are warned against cov- 
ereng the more expensive makes of cars 
beyond a modest limit. The automobile 
department of the America Fore com- 
panies through its publication, the “Auto- 
graph,” has the following to say with 
respect to the decline in value of second 

hand cars: 

“From the stock market crash of Oc- 
tober, 1929, on through the winter and 
up to the present time when new models 
are being vigorously advertised by the 
leading automobile manufacturers, a con- 
dition approximating stagnation has ex- 
isted in the used car market. This has 
been particularly true of the higher 
priced cars, and it is still possible to buy 
used models of the better grade cars at 
bargain prices, indicating that the reluc- 
tance of the consumer to buy has caused 
a heavier than usual depreciation on the 
more expensive cars. This is to be ex- 
pected when we note that Ford and 
Chevrolet are doing the lion’s share of 
the new car business. 

“The effect this condition has on au- 
tomobile insurance is to necessitate a 
downward revision of values on almost 
all cars listing above $1,000. Unless still 
in the hands of the original owner the 
higher priced cars today are subject to 
almost as much annual depreciation as 
cars of the medium and low price class- 
es, and it behooves our agents to watch 
this angle in connection with lines on 
used Packards, Cadillacs, Lincolns, La 
Salles, Franklins and other cars listing 
above $2,000. Where actual value poli- 
cies are written, the situation takes care 
of itself, and a good many of our agents 
are using these policies more and more. 
With stated amount policies, however, 
we feel that the used car market values 
of practically all cars in the $2,000 and 
up list price class warrant setting a min- 
imum of 25% as the amount of the first 
year depreciation, with at least 30% as 
the minimum each year thereafter. In 
many cases where cars are not in the 
hands of the original purchasers, the first 
year depreciation will run as high as 
30 to 40%, depending upon the mileage, 
use and previous ownership, so you can 
see it is quite easy to over value a two- 
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year old car considerably if you try to 
apply only 20% annual depreciation from 
the original cost. 

“We believe that most of our agents 
are sufficiently well posted as to the cars 
they insure, to be able to apply a proper 
scale of depreciation, but we think you 
will agree with us that it is important 
to hold the amount of insurance under 
stated amount policies to a sum as close 
as possible to, what the car is really 
worth.” 





VA. FIELD CLUB TO MEET 


The annual meeting of the Fire Insur- 
ance Field Club of Virginia will be held 
in Washington, D. C., at the Continental 
Hotel, October 14. Officers will be cho- 
sen for the ensuing year and it is stat- 
ed that’ several matters of importance 
will be discussed. The present officers 
are: T. H. DeGraffenreid, president; 
Malcolm C. Jones, vice-president; Harry 
F. Thompson, secretary-treasurer. After 
the meeting there will be a meeting of 
the Virginia pond of the Blue Goose. A 
joint banquet of the two organizations 
will be held at the hotel in the evening. 
The following day there will be a com- 
petitive handicap tournament on _ the 
links of the Washington Golf and Coun- 
try Club. Prizes will be awarded the 
winners. 
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England and Germany 
Make Air Covers Pay 


LOSSES FOR OTHER COUNTRIES 








Marine Union Meeting Hears That It Is 
Impossible Now to Have Interna- 
tional Warehouse Clause 





An interesting point discussed at the 
International Marine Insurance Union 
at Vichy was the progress of aviation 
insurance: Profit on this branch, it was 
reported, had been made in only two 
countries—Germany and England. 

There was no cause for alarm, how- 
ever, as accidents from error and break- 
down were lessening, and the chief rea- 
son for disasters was bad weather and 
fog. 

A paper was read by Mr. Hochgraeber 
of Berlin on general average. Special 
reference was made to the scope of the 
York-Antwerp rules, to the judgment of 
British courts in the Vlassopoulos case, 
and the agreement between British un- 
derwriters and shipowners to ignore the 
precedent thus created, which the speak- 
er held to be untenable in law. Dr. Sohr, 
of Antwerp, advocated broadening the 
scope of the rules. 

With regard to cargo insurance, Mr. 
Ter Meulen of Holland said that it had 
been found impracticable to frame an 
international warehouse - to - warehouse 
clause covering goods before and after 
overseas carriage owing to the diverse 
national requirements. It was announced, 
however, that a new national clause is 
under consideration in London. The 
Union renewed the Black Sea and Dan- 
ube grain tariff, and also passed a reso- 
lution urging that pressure be brought 
to bear on governments to hasten legis- 
lation based on the Brussels diplomatic 
convention on bills of lading. 

Mr. Carey of the London Assurance 
advocated the settlement of collision 
cases by agreement or arbitration, thus 
avoiding expensive litigation. Monsieur 
Le Jeun, vice-president of the Comite 
Maritime International, reported on the 
recent Antwerp conference of that body 
with special regard to the questions of 
insurance of passengers and bills of lad- 
ing. 

The report on reinsurance recorded 
the success of the Vienna reinsurance 
clause adopted last year with a view to 
lessening international competition, and 
the clause was renewed, but it was an- 
nounced that the scheme for the inter- 
national form of reinsurance treaty had 
failed owing to the diversity of national 
practices. . 

Following are the full texts of the 
resolutions adopted at Vichy: 

General Average Deposits 


“The members of the International 
Union of Marine Insurance, in General 

eeting assembled, resolve: 

That the International Marine Insur- 
ance Union should communicate with 
the various international and national 
shinping corporations requesting them 
to invite their members 

‘(1) To give the question of excessive 
demands of deposits their very close at- 
tention; 

. “(2) To adopt the practice of consult- 
ing their average adjusters before fix- 
Ing the deposit; 

. (3) To arrange for deposits to be paid 
into a joint or trust account, irrespec- 
tive of whether or not the general aver- 
age is adjusted according to Rule XXIII 
of the York-Antwerp Rules, 1924.” 

Fire Risks at Sea 

‘The members of the International 
Union of Marine Insurance in General 
Meeting assembled, note with great con- 
cern the increasing number of fires at 
Sea and have decided to advise all nat- 
‘onal underwriters’ associations to make 
the strongest possible appeal to the com- 
Petent institutions in the ‘various coun- 


scumediamemenad 


tries with a view to taking steps to 
minimize this danger.” 

“The General Meeting is of opinion 
that, whilst generally speaking the safety 
at sea has greatly improved, the risk of 
fire has increased in spite of the advance 
in technical science, this being a state of 
affairs which, apart from the loss of life, 
is not only detrimental to shipowners 
and underwriters but also to interna- 
tional trade and commerce.” 

Reinsurances 

“Undertaking accepted individually by 
Union members. The Members of the 
International Union Marine Insurance 
bind themselves not to accept reinsur- 
ances on foreign hulls without the name 
of the original insurer being disclosed on 
the slip.” 

The afore-mentioned Agreement has 
been accepted by all Union members pre- 
sent at the Vichy Meeting. All others 
will be questioned by letter. 

Agency Control 

“The 65th General Meeting of the In- 
ternational Union of Marine Insurance 
resolves :- 

“(1) That the International Union should 
advise members that negotiations are 
at present in progress between German 
head offices and their local Agencies 
with a view to reducing exorbitant 
agency commissions; 

“(2) That the Union should request 
Members, if called upon by their agents 
to confirm long term agency agreements 
or to alter existing agreements, to com- 
municate, if possible, with the chairman 
of the German Marine Underwriters As- 
sociation, it being understood that mem- 
bers are free to decide on their coure 
of action.” 

Brussels Conventions 

“The 65th General Meeting of the In- 
ternational Union of Marine Insurance 
appreciates the progress made towards 
ratification of the Brussels Convention 
and emphasizes the desirability of their 
becoming law, without further delay, in 
all countries concerned.” 





“TREASURES OF LLOYD’S” 

A fourth and enlarged edition of “The 
Treasures of Lloyd’s” has just been pub- 
lished. In a preface Warren .R. Daw- 
son, librarian of the Corporation of 
Lloyd’s, writes that he has taken the 
opportunity of the new edition to re- 
write the book entirely, and rearrange 
the contents. The historical and bio- 
graphical information has, he states, 
been augmented. The number of objects 
described considerably exceeds 500. 
There are twenty-two plates: 


“MUENCHEN” TOTAL LOSS 
According to German reports the loss 
caused by the fire of the North German 
Lloyd steamer “Muenchen” early~ this 
year at the Hoboken, N. J., pier will 
practically amount to a total one. 
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Spanish Underwriters 
Seek Higher Rates 


FALL IN PESETAS IS COSTLY 





Drop in. Foreign Exchange Adds _ to 
Burdens of Marine Men in Spain; 
Many of Best Risks Placed Abroad 





To the ordinary troubles of marine 
underwriting at the present time, such 
as low rates and foreign competition, 
Spanish underwriters have added an- 
other, that of foreign exchange. The 
steady drop in the value of the peseta 
has greatly increased the cost of claim 
settling, especially on policies written 
several months ago when the Spanish 
currency had a greater purchasing power 
than it has today. R. Iparraguirre of 
Madrid, general manager of the Union 
y El Fenix Espanol Insurance Co., pre- 
sented a picture of current marine un- 
derwriting conditions in Spain in a talk 
he delivered before the recent meeting 
of the International Marine Insurance 
Union at Vichy, France. He said in part: 

A situation such as the present one 


can only be improved by securing, as a 


first measure, a considerable advance in 
rates, particularly in so far as Spain is 
concerned in the hull rates. As the pro- 
portionate influence on the situation of 
various factors differs widely, it is nec- 
essary to pay special attention to the 
quotation of premiums. Where rates 
have slightly improved in Spain during 
the last two years, it is a question of 
those sections of the business only which 
formerly yielded deplorable results, or of 
isolated cases showing no firm determi- 
nation of underwriters to be guided by 
uniform principles. Besides, there have 
been instances where certain risks have 
been excluded from the cover, but at the 
same time a reduction in the rate was 
granted, which practice, if it has fot 
made the position worse, did at any rate 
not contribute to its recovery. 

Whilst in more favorable circumstances 
some good effect might have been antici- 
pated from this trend of business, it was 
unable last year to counterbalance the 
disastrous effects of the storms which 
swept our coasts. To illustrate this, suf- 
fice it to point out that during the last 
five months of 1929 Spain lost a greater 
number of units of over 1,000 tons rep- 
resenting a larger volume of tonnage 
than during the whole year of 1928. 


Fall in Exchange Rates 


The risks incurred by Spanish insurers 
are further enhanced at present in con- 
sequence of the rate of exchange of the 
national currency, principally as com- 
pared with the pound sterling. Although 
it is a frequent practice of Spanish shin- 
owners to cover their boats in pounds 
sterling, a considerable number of risks 
are insured in pesetas, among these be- 
ing many steamers in the U. K. trade or 
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vessels allotted to the Northern ports 
traffic which call at British ports on 
their return voyage in order to load a 
cargo of coal. Sometimes for the sake 
of convenience, or perhaps on account 
of the requirements of the Board of 
Trade, it is necessary to effect repairs 
in England, and if the respective costs 
are recoverable under the hull policy 
they represent, at the present rate of ex- 
change, a far heavier burden on unde- 
writers than could be anticipated at the 
time when the contract was made in pe- 
setas, the more so as the huil valuations 
in pesetas cannot be raised proportion- 
ately. 

The replacement of a plate, for in- 
stance, costs now the same amount in 
pounds sterling as it did a year ago, and 
yet for the Spanish insurer settling such 
a claim under a peseta policy, the sum to 
be paid is 30% higher than formerly. The 
premium rate, on the other hand, has re- 
mained unchanged, and moreover, is as- 
sessed on a valuation which, according 
to the usage of shipowners, is much be- 
low the real value of the ship. In order 
to secure a full indemnity in case of total 
loss the shipowner is in a habit of taking 
out a policy on disbursements, thus mak- 
ing an enormous economy at the expense 
of his underwriters. It stands to reason 
therefore that a readjustment of valua- 
tions put upon ships as well as the proof 
as to their correct basis should form the 
subject of close attention on the part 
of the insurers. 

Vienna Reinsurance Clause 

If it is further borne in mind, that up 
to the present that part of our fleet 
which forms the best underwriting risk 
continues to be placed abroad, it will be 
readily understood that the home insur- 
ers have to bear the burden of covering 
bad risks and boats of considerable age. 
This is one of the reasons why the Vi- 
enna Reinsurance Clause has not as yet 
spread widely in Spain, for if the clause 
were accepted by the majority of Span- 
ish insurers we should find ourselves se- 
riously handicapped in participating in 
foreign risks, whilst Spanish business 
which for years has been placed in for- 
eign markets, would not be brought back 
to us as a result of our adopting the said 
clause, because this case has been pro- 
vided for in the clause inasmuch as it 
permits of writing foreign risks which 
according to tradition or legitimate com- 
mercial requirements are properly placed 
in the market in which they are offered. 

The position of inferiority in which our 
country would find itself thus becomes 
manifest. It would seem, therefore, that 
under the terms of the Vienna Clause 
Spanish underwriters are concerned with 
the much debated question of “trans- 
ferred risks” solely as regards their ob- 
ligation to avoid competition for risks 
coming from abroad by reducing the 
rates or broadening the conditions fixed 
in the market of origin. However, the 
fact must not be overlooked that in view 
of the international character of the Lon- 
don market, especially the Lloyd’s mar- 
ket, it would mean a great sacrifice for 
us to accept the literal wording of the 
clause referred to without any possibility 
of compensation. 

When examining the problem from a 
local viewpoint, it will be observed that 
in Spain co-operation and unity between 
the national insurers are lacking, thus 
preventing the proper development of 
marine insurance. This has a detriment- 
al effect especially on the insurance of 
hulls and shipowners’ interests. It 
should be noted that this section of the 
business is transacted by a limited num- 
ber of Snanish underwriters. At present 
nearly all companies carrying on marine 
insurance in Spain form part of the Com- 
ite de Aseguradores Maritimos, of Bar- 
celona. and among those who did not 
join this body there are very. few who 
underwriter hull risks to any great ex- 
tent. 





PUBLIC FIRE IN UTAH 
It has been announced that the Pub- 
lic Fire of Newark has been authorized 
to transact business in Utah. 
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High Post For F. P. Ward 
In Equitable C. & S. 


ELECTED CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 





Replaces Harold Spielberg in This Post; 
Leaves New York Insurance Dep't; 
His Public Career 





One of the most important steps in the 
career of .the Equitable Casualty & 
Surety was made this week with the elec- 
tion of Francis P. Ward as chairman of 
its board of directors to fill the vacancy 
created by the resignation of Harold 
Spielberg from that post. For the past 
six years Mr. Ward has been associated 
with the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment and has been its second deputy su- 
perintendent for the past two years. As 
a public servant he has had an enviable 
record of accomplishment, having been 
assistant corporation counsel for the city 
of New York for many years prior to 
joining the Insurance Department. His 
election as board chairman will add 


strength and stability to the Equitable 
Casualty & Surety. 
Other board elections include E. H. 


Watson, vice-president, Chatham Phenix 
National Bank & Trust Co.; Levin Rank, 
treasurer, Parmelee Transportation Cor- 
poration; Raiemond F. Dee of the law 
firm of Thompkins & Dee, and Edward 
Potter of the law firm of Potter & 
Potter. 


Chairman Wav-d’s Career 


In commenting on Mr. Ward’s election 
to the executive staff of the Equitable 
Casualty & Surety President John L. 
Mee said this week: “We know that the 
prestige of Mr. Ward, as a former Dep- 
uty Superintendent of Insurance, and his 
obvious honesty and sincerity of purpose, 
which have been so much in evidence 
during the time he was associated with 
the Insurance Department, are bound to 
be of material assistance to the com- 
pany incident to its dealings with the 
public, and in enlarging our present ac- 
tive and representative field organiza- 
tion.” 

Educated at St. Johns College, Brook- 
lyn, and gaining his legal training at the 
New York and Brooklyn Law Schools, 
Mr. Ward was admitted to the bar in 
1906 and commenced general practice 
that year. His election to the Consti- 
tutional Convention in 1915 brought him 
prominently before the public. Subse- 
quently, in 1921, he was appointed assist- 
ant corporation counsel of New York, 


serving in that capacity until 1924. He. 


then joined the state insurance depart- 
ment and assumed charge of the bureau 
managing insurance companies. His suc- 
cess in that work was so pronounced that 
in many instances the companies were 
able not only to satisfy all the claims 
against them but to pay substantial divi- 
dends. 

During the world war Mr. Ward 
served as chairman of one of the local 
boards of New York City and was ac- 
tively associated with patriotic endeav- 
ors. He is a member of the New York 
Bar Association, Brooklyn Bar Associa- 
tion, Theta Phi and various welfare and 
civic organizations in New York City. 


Legg Gets Surety Post 
In Fireman’s Fund Ind. 


EASTERN DEP’T. AT 60 JOHN ST. 








Company About Ready to Start; F. J. 
Butcher Selected For Head Office 
Bonding Position 





Harry Legg, one of the best known 
surety men in New York City, joined 
the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity this week 
to be in charge of its bonding activities 
for the Eastern department. He has re- 
signed his post with the Continental Cas- 
ualty, where he had similar duties for 
New York City. 

Mr. Legg came into the business in 
1919 after war service, his first connec- 
tion being with the National Surety. 
When he resigned four years later he 
was assistant secretary of the company 
in charge of its reinsurance department. 
For the next four years Mr. Legg was 
with the New York office of the Inde- 
pendence Indemnity as assistant. mana- 
ger of its bonding department. 
joined the Century Indemnity in 1927 to 
supervise its fidelity and surety business 
in New York City, leaving that post to 
join the Continental Casualty. Mr. Legg 
ranks high in popularity along William 
Street and his new connection with the 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity in an impor- 
tant key position has brought forth keen 
interest. 


Home Office Appointment 


The San Francisco head office of the 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity has also se- 
lected its surety superintendent. He is 
F. J. Butcher, formerly in the Los An- 
geles office of the Pacific Indemnity, 
where he was assistant secretary. He 
starts his new duties October 15. A 
graduate of the University of Washing- 
ton and later taking a _ post-graduate 
course at the Wharton School, Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania, Mr. Butcher will be 
remembered as a football star in Seattle. 
His initial post in. the surety field was 
with the Aetna Affiliated Companies in 
its home office bonding department. 


Eastern Department Settled 


With practically all of the key posi- 
tions filled and with policy forms pre- 
pared and state licenses being obtained, 
the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity is just 
about ready to start active operations. 
Eugene F. Hord, executive vice-presi- 
dent, is back from a seven weeks’ trip 
to the home office and has announced 
60 John Street as his New York head- 
quarters. 


Rexford Crewe and Richard V. Good- 
win, who were the first to join forces 
with Mr. Hord in his new connection, 
have been appointed respectively assist- 
ant vice-president and assistant secre- 
tary of the company. They are known 
for their skill and knowledge :n their 
particular fields. 





R. Howard Bland, 
States F. & G,, is taking a prominent 
part in the campaign of Governor 
Richie of Maryland for re-election, hav- 
ing been selected to head up the execu- 
tive committee in charge of the campaign. 
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H. W. Schaefer’s Warns 
On Self-Insurer Audits 


HIS LETTER TO AGENTS’ ASS’N 





Urges That C. P. A.’s Be Shown Need 
for Determining Liability Existing 
Against Self-Insurers 





Although unable to attend the White 
Sulphur Springs meeting last week H. 
W. Schaefer, prominent New York 
agent, addressed a letter to the National 
Association of Casualty & Surety Agents 
which urged that auditors and certified 
public accountants be impressed with the 
importance of determining the amount 
of liability that exists against persons, 
firms or corporations who engage in 
self-insuring their casualty hazards. 

In Mr. Schaefer’s opinion probably 
very few auditors would be competent 
to set up proper reserves against out- 
standing claims but if they examined the 
matter carefully they would find in many 
instances unsettled claims against which 
at present no liability is carried on the 
books or at least an inadequate item for 
that purpose. Said Mr. Schaefer: 

“The result may be that auditors will 
simply state in some instances that they 
have made no audit of these items which 
would have the merit of putting bankers 
and others who extend credit on their 
guard. I find that even surety compa- 
nies when underwriting contractors’ 
bonds are extremely careless in this re- 
gard although the practice of self- 
insurance may be depriving the same 
company of a large amount of premiums 
in their own casualty department. 

Everything possible should be done tc 
impress upon all those who extend credit 
the idea that they should determine ac- 
curately what outstanding liabilities ex- 
ist against those people who do not sur- 
round their business with the insurance 
protection considered essential by pru- 
dent business men for sound manage- 
ment.” 





MOVED TO NEWARK 

The offices of the Hudson Casualty 
have been moved from Jersey City to 
the Industrial building, Newark, being 
located on the same floor as the Public 
Indemnity and will remain there until 
the merger of the Hudson Casualty and 
the Georgia Casualty is completed with 
the Public Indemnity. 


NEW LIFE ADJUSTMENT CENTER 





Brooklyn Church Project Has Support 
of F. M. Buermann, Royal Indemnity, 
and F. A. Siegmann, 80 Maiden Lane 

Two insurance men started this week 
to play their own important parts in a 
movement sponsored by the Rev. Her- 
bert T. Weiskotten, pastor of the Lu- 
theran Church of the Redeemer in 
Brooklyn, for the establishment of a 
“life adjustment center.” They are 
Frederick A. Siegmann, treasurer of F. 
W. Gwin, Jr., & Co., 80 Maiden Lane, 
and F. Matthew Buermann, attorney of 
the Royal Indemnity Co., who will give 
legal advice. ' 

The idea behind the “life adjustment” 
movement is to provide a means of min- 
istering effectively to the individual and 
intimate needs of the people. The cen- 
ter will be open to all, regardless of 
class, race or creed and those active in 
it will do their best to help normal per- 
sons with normal problems. 

In addition to Messrs. Siegmann and 
Buermann there will be Paul J. Keller 
of the Irving Trust handling financial 
matters; Professor Augustus Ludwig, 
principal of the Pershing Junior High 
School and president, Brooklyn Teach- 
ers’ Association, for educational prob- 
lems, and Dr. L. T. Fricke, of the staff 
of the Swedish Hospital, who will have 
charge of health examination and treat- 
ment. Other specialists also will be 
available as the movement gains mo- 
mentum. 





HULL’S ACCOUNTING BOOK OUT 


Published Under Auspices of Casualty 
Actuarial Society; Gives Index to 
Best Accounting Systems 
The book on “Casualty Insurance Ac- 
counting,” by Robert S. Hull, supervising 
accountant, Woodward, Fondiller & 
Ryan, consulting actuaries in New York, 
was published this week under the aus- 
pices of the Casualty Actuarial Society 
by the Ronald Press. The volume, as 
its author explains, is the product of a 
multiple point of view—the result of a 
study of the best accounting systems 
now in use by the leading companies. 
It will be reviewed at length in next 

week’s issue. 
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Business and Pleasure Blend Well 
At White Sulphur Springs Meeting 


“Public Relations” Theme Expertly Developed; F. J. O’Neill’s 
Talk Vigorous As Ever; Familiar Faces Seen and 
Platform Personalities at Their Best 


The White Sulphur Springs joint meet- 
ing of casualty and surety executives and 
agents last week will go down in history 
as one of the most successful ever held 
at the famous West Virginia resort. The 
speaking program held the interest and 
brought forth most favorable comment 
from those attending; the weather was 
perfect for the golf tournament and 
other sports; business cares were forgot- 
ten and there was a wholesome feeling 
of good fellowship permeating the entire 
convention. 

This convention is noted as being the 
social affair of the casualty and surety 
business. Coming at the height of the 
White Sulphur Springs season, it at- 
tracts more of a representative crowd of 
top-notchers in the executive and agencv 
ranks than any other affair held in the 
casualty field. Such company leaders as 
A. Duncan Reid, Globe Indemnity; R. 
Howard Bland, United States F. & G; 
F. Highlands Burns, Maryland Casualtv: 
E. J. Donegan, General Surety; J. Ar- 
thur Nelson, New Amsterdam Casualtv: 
Frank J. O’Neill, Royal Indemnity; E. C. 
Stone, Employers’ Liability, and J. J. 
Meador, United States Casualty, to men- 
tion only a few, are regular in their at- 
tendance. 


Others Who Were Present 


And it would be difficult for such well 
known agents as W. G. Wilson, Cleve- 
land; J. T. Harrison, New York; Dorr C. 
Price, Chicago; James R. Millikan, Cin- 
cinnati; Charles H. Burras, Chicago: 
Robert C. Knox, Hartford; Cliff and 
Mort Jones, Kansas City, and the Bra- 
niffs, of Oklahoma City, to pass up the 
opportunity of being present. It just 
wouldn’t seem like old times not to have 
Phil Braniff visiting around making new 
contacts; or for R Towner not to 
be taking his horseback ride;-.or for F. 
Robertson Jones not to be as busy as a 
queen bee in seeing that the convention 
machinery ran smoothly. 

The appearance of James. Victor 
Barry, Metropolitan Life, that perennial 
conventioneer, is always looked forward 
to, and he didn’t disappoint the crowd 
this year. Then there was Lamar Hill, 
America Fore Group general counsel, 
who fraternized well with the casualty- 
surety men; and D. V. Kirby, president, 
Western Surety Co., who came all the 
way from Sioux Falls to try his luck at 
horseshoe pitching in competition with 
such old-timers at the game as F. Rob- 
ertson Jones and his associate, C. W. 
Fairchild. A. W. Wilsterman, who rep- 
resented the General Accident, was an- 
other participant in horseshoe pitching. 
His boss, Frederick Richardson, was 
among the missing, being on the high 
Seas returning from a home office trip. 

“Dick” Deming, American Surety, who 
rarely misses a White Sulphur meetine 
wired his regrets. He had just returned 
from abroad. W. G. Wilson, re-elected 
President of the agents’ association, just 
got back in time from Evrone, having 
covered lots of ground, including a visit 
to Soviet Russia. John T. Harrison, re- 
tired vice-president of that association, 
had also spent the summer on the Con- 
tinent. ‘ 

Platform Personalities 

There are few men in the business 
who can hold attention better than 
Frank J. O’Neill, who finished a success- 
ful two-year term as president of the In- 
ternational Association. Never prepar- 
mg a speech and never reading from 
notes, he is sometimes the despair of the 
Newspaper boys. but his remarks, always 
direct and to the point, consistently hit 
the mark. He was in fine form at the 


opening session, as he outlined the ne- 
cessity for a 100% stock company vote 
on the new expense loading plan at the 
annual meeting of the National Council 
this week. 

W. G. Wilson as the presiding officer 
on the second day was graciousness per- 
sonified and a past master at the art of 
introductions. Although he confessed to 
be out of touch with developments due 
to his summer abroad, his president’s ad- 
dress didn’t show it. It had been hur- 
riedly dictated, he said, to a hotel ste- 
nographer, but he ran true to his usual 
good form in its delivery. 

James A. Beha, National Bureau gen- 
e-al manager, really had two speeches. 
He explained how one of them had been 
n-epared in New York and sent out “to 
the four winds” but he had left it behind 
him. He talked informally, recalling how 
one of his early ambitions had been to 
be the leader of an orchestra or a brass 
band; and how, failing in that, he joined 
a chorus and sang second bass. In re- 
hearsing one time for a general musical 
festival in which choruses were in com- 
petition from the eastern and New Eng- 
land states, he was much impressed by 
the methods of getting co-operation used 
by his own chorus leader and that of a 
rival choir. He said: “Our leader always 
used the word ‘do’ with the forward ges- 
ture, getting fine results. The rival lead- 
er used the indirect method, his direction 
coming with ‘bitte, bitte’ or ‘please, 
please,’ also with success. 

“These two leaders more or less typi- 
fied my relationship with you and your 
organization. When superintendent of 
insurance ‘do, do’ occasionally had to be 
my attitude; now in my new capacity as 
your representative, your hired man as it 
were, my attitude toward you is ‘bitte, 
bitte. True, we are not singing songs 
or producing musical harmonies but we 
know it to be true that the more har- 
moniously companies and agents work 
together, the more satisfactory will be 
the result and greater the benefit to the 
public.” 

Judge Albert Conway, Kings County 
court, Brooklyn, had left the Democratic 
convention in Syracuse so as not to dis- 
appoint the While Sulphur Springs con- 
vention and his talk on “Leadership from- 
within the business” was well received. 
The casualty men also had a favorable 
closeup view of Clarence C. Wysong, 
Indiana commissioner, who is the new 
president of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, and Colonel 
Howard P. Dunham of Connecticut who 
had just retired from this post. 


Hit Made by Dr. Dobie 


The “public relations” theme of the 
convention was well carried out with 
headline talks by Bernard J. Mullaney, 
president, American Gas Association, 
whose slant on socialism’s new technique 
gave his audience something new to 
think about; Merle Thorpe, the able edi- 
tor of “Nation’s Business,” whose take- 
off on the practice of government bu- 
reaus in sending out bulletin advice on 
everything, from the operation of the 
Panama Canal to the alimentary canal, 
was better than a side-show. And the 
vigorous talk on government interfer- 
ence by Samuel O. Dunn, “Railway Age” 
editor, couldn’t help but make an impres- 
sion on the casualty and surety men. 

Then on Wednesday Dr. Armistead M. 
Dobie, for twenty years professor of law 
at the University of Virginia, a born 
orator if there ever was one, worked the 
meeting into an uproar of laughter with 
his skit on court interpretations of words 


Elect Bland and Wilson 
At White Sulphur Meet 


STRONG LEADERSHIP ASSURED 





Agents’ Ass’n Reports Progress on 
Change in Contract Bond Form; Call 
Michigan Situation Dangerous 





The International Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters starts its 
new year under the leadership of R. 
Howard Bland, president, United States 
F. & G., who is one of the leading execu- 
tives in the business. As announced last 
week at the close of the White Sulphur 
Springs meeting, Mr. Bland succeeds 
Frank J. O’Neill, Royal Indemnity presi- 


R. HOWARD BLAND 


dent, who retired from association office 
after a successful two year term. J. Ar- 
thur Nelson, president, New Amsterdam 
Casualty, is the new vice-president and 
F. Robertson Jones was re-elected as sec- 
retary-treasurer, a post he has admirably 
handled for some years. 

The good work of Edward C. Stone, 
United States manager, Employers’ Lia- 
bility, as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee will be carried on for another 
year. On this committee J. L. Kearney, 
vice-president and general manager, 
Hartford Accident, takes the place of 
Mr. Nelson; Mr. Bland takes the place 
of Mr. O’Neill, ex-officio, and Mr. Nel- 
son the place of Mr. Bland. On the 
“committee of four’ C. B. Morcom, 
Aetna Life, succeeds C. H. Holland, In- 
dependence Indemnity, and on the legal 
committee the Fidelity & Casualty takes 
the place of the Continental Casualty. 


W. G. Wilson Re-elected 


The National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents will again enjoy the 
leadership of W. G. Wilson of Cleveland. 
It will be his third successive term. As- 
sociated with him is George D. Webb, 
Chicago, as vice-president, succeeding 
John T. Harrison, New York, and Dorr 
C. Price, also of Chicago, re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. On the executive com- 
mittee Mr. Harrison takes the place of 
G. Arthur Howell, Atlanta. There was 
no change made in the committee on re- 








»which to the layman have but one mean- 
ing. Such easily understood words as 
“drunk,” “insane,” “love” and “death” 
were shown to have peculiar meanings 
from the viewpoint of the judge. 

Speaking about words it would take 
too many to do full justice to the White 
Sulphur Springs country and the atten- 
tion paid to the convention by the Green- 
brier Hotel. The fact that a big build- 
ing program was in progress which will 
add 350 rooms to the hotel did not cause 
the slightest interruption in the attention 
which has always been so graciously ex- 
tended to casualty-surety people. 








lations with the International Associa- 
tion. 
Resolutions Passed 

It was appropriate that resolutions 
were passed by the International Asso- 
ciation at the closing session voicing ap- 
preciation to the speakers, the president 
and other officers, the general conven- 
tion and the Greenbrier Hotel. The Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents extended its best wishes for a 
successful meeting to the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents in session 
this week at Dallas. The National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners was 
also assured of support in solving the 
acquisition cost problem. 

At the agents’ meeting Thomas E. 
Braniff, Oklahoma City. who is chairman 
of the executive committee, reported on 





W. G. WILSON 


the proposal to revise contract bond 
rates on the basis of the hazards in- 
volved. His committee is making prog- 
ress on a plan to change the contract 
bond form so as to guarantee comple- 
tion of any job by the surety within the 
contract price if the contractor should 
default. Encouraging conferences have 
been had with company executives on 
this subject. And the agents’ associa- 
tion as a body approved the general prin- 
ciple of separating production expense 
from administrative expense in calculat- 
ing acquisition cost. 

Some little attention was also paid to 
the contract bond situation in Michigan 
where agents will suffer a cut in com- 
missions as a result of the reduction in 
rates ordered by the state. This situa- 
tion was referred to as dangerous by 
some of those present and it was felt 
that the companies were taking undue 
advantage of it. 





ENJOYED WHITE SULPHUR MEET 

One of the interested participants in 
the White Sulphur Springs activities last 
week was Philip M. Childs, assistant sec- 
retary and a director of the Columbian 
National Life of Boston. Mr. Childs, 
who is the son of President Arthur E. 
Childs, has been attending the casualty- 
surety convention for the past few years, 
representing the accident and: health de- 
partment of his company. 

A golfer of considerable ability, Mr. 
Childs was one of the winners for low 
gross score, being awarded the handsome 
clock presented by J. Schofield Rowe. 


HANDLED THEIR DUTIES WELL 

Henry Swift Ives, special counsel, As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, and C. W. Fairchild, its assistant 
general manager, played their own quiet 
and efficient parts in making -the White 
Sulphur meeting a success. Mr. Ives 
had considerable to do with the prepa- 
ration of the program while Mr. Fair- 
child was of material aid to F. Robertson 
Jones in the smooth moving of the con- 
vention machinery. 
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Value of Insurance 
Press to Business 


_—- 


AD CONFERENCE HEARS VIEWS 





Clifford Depuy of “Underwriters’ Re- 
view” Talks Before Advertising 
Managers at Milwaukee 





In a talk given before the Insurance 
Advertising Conference at Milwaukee 
last week, Clifford Depuy, publisher 
of “The Underwriters’ Review,” Des 
Moines, gave the reasons which, in his 
opinion, made the insurance press valu- 
able to the companies and the advertis- 
ing managers. He gave the reasons as 
follows: 

“Reader Interest. Insurance publica- 
tiens are valuable to you because the 
material which they contain renders a 
real service to their subscribers—your 
agents—and as a result they have real 
reader interest, upon which you can cap- 
italize as advertising executives. Edi- 
torially, the reader interest in insurance 
publications is secured in part by pub- 
lishing articles and stories on how other 
agents have conducted their business, 


planned their sales campaigns, reduced 
their overhead, increased their premium 
income, or have in any way carried on 
successful plans or methods which have 
made them better agents—better produc- 
ers, and therefore more valuable to 
themselves and to their companies. 

“Renéws Enthusiasm of Agents. Ad- 
vertising in insurance magazines is val- 
uable to you because through their arti- 
cles and editorial contents telling how 
other agents are making a success of 
their business, these insurance publica- 
tions revitalize and renew the enthusi- 
asm of your own agents to do better 
work, improve their methods and pro- 
duce more business. 

“Unprejudiced Viewpoint. Another 
reason why insurance publications are 
valuable to you is because they act as 
counselor and friend to your agents and 
bring to them an unprejudiced viewpoint. 
No matter how fine your company liter- 
ature, no matter how valuable and in- 
teresting your house organ, the insur- 
ance publications carry on and supple- 
ment the work which you have already 
done through these mediums and do it 
in an unbiased and unprejudiced man- 
ner. This makes the columns of every 
worthwhile insurance publication read 
with real interest by the agents of 
America. 

“Securing New Agents. Advertising in 
insurance publications is valuable to you 


in helping you to keep your present 
agents sold and satisfied with your com- 
pany and also this same advertising is 
helpful to you in securing new agents 
who may be ambitious for new territory 
not obtainable under their present con- 
nections or who for personal reasons pe- 
culiar to them, may be desirous of rep- 
resenting another company. 

“Legislation. Insurance publications 
are valuable to you, because they have 
helped to fight unfair and unnecessary 
proposed legislation which would have 
affected adversely the insurance busi- 
ness. This is a factor which is worth 
considering in analyzing the value of 
your trade publications. 

“Good Will. There is no more valu- 
able asset for your company than the 
good will, first of your own agents, and 
next, of the agents of your competitors. 
Your advertising in insurance publica- 
tions helps to develop, maintain and con- 
tinue the good will which you have cre- 
ated among your own agents, and also 
should help, if the right kind of copy is 
used, to secure the good will of compet- 
ing agents. And certainly it is very good 
business indeed to establish the sound- 
ness of your company’s financial and 
managerial stability with your contem- 
poraries and competitors.” : 

Mr. Depuy said that insurance jour- 
nals should be selected, in his opinion, 
for the following reasons: 





rived the next morning. 


self-insurance. 


their opinion. 


pired in 5 days. The premium ran close 
to $6,000 annually and the local Conti- 
nental agent wanted the business. 
close the sale himself, he called on the Home 
Office, 350 miles away, for aid. An expert 
underwriter dispatched to his assistance ar- 


T HE INSURANCE on a large plant ex- 


A quick survey of the situation revealed 
that officials of the plant were inclined toward 
Only satisfactory rates and a 
guarantee of first class service could change 
Our underwriter wired for all 


Service that 1s 
MORE than a mere boast 





Unable to 


renewal data on the case, also for an inspec- 
tor. The latter arrived the next morning and 
worked all Saturday and Sunday to determine 
a proper rate. The renewal data arrived 
.Monday morning and was found to be prac- 
tically the same as the rate arrived at by our 
men. Our underwriter and agent then called 
on the prospect and were told that a decision 
would be made later. The Home Office men, 
their task done, then returned to Chicago. 


Two days later the agent phoned the Home 
Office that because of our interest and effi- 
cient service, the business and handsome com- 
mission it 
carried had 
been award- 
edtohim. 
The sale was 
closed. 














Continental Casualty Company 


Continental Assurance Company 
CHICAGO 


C onTINENTAL service to fieldmen and assureds is, 
as this instance illustrates, something more than a mere 
boast. It is as tangible as our large staff of capable offi- 
cials and 1,000 highly trained employees can make it. 
Also, it is available to all agents who can use such help- 
ful cooperation in building their business. 


ILLINOIS 








Their circulation—in regard to its 
quality as well as quantity. 

Their reader interest. 

Their influence in their territory. 

The unprejudiced viewpoint which they 
bring to their agent-subscribers, which 
are your agents and future prospective 
agents. 

The value to the. insurance business of 
the contacts which the members of its 
organization make. 

The initiative and enterprise which the 
publication shows in developing the great 
institution of insurance. 

Probably never before were the stand- 
ards of quality and quantity in circula- 
tion and a high degree of reader interest 
so important as now. 





NEW ALL RISK P. L. POLICY 





Originated by Central West Casualty 
for Manufacturers; Broadens Standard 
Protection to Cover New Hazards 


A new policy on manufacturers’ all 
risk public liability has been originated 
and issued by the Central West Cas- 
ualty which combines all of the standard 
protection and, in addition, is broadened 
to insure the manufacturer against new 
hazards which have recently developed 
as a result of the expansion and mod- 
ernization of his business. 

The new policy specifically protects 
the assured against loss on account of: 
Such operations any place in the United 
States. and Canada; injuries resulting 
from the consumption of food upon its 
premises; defects in the product manu- 
factured by the assured; the operation 
of all elevators of the assured regard- 
less of their number or location; work 
sublet by the assured to independent 
contractors; the wrecking and demolition 
of buildings; the operation of railroad 
side tracks and locomotives thereon; the 
liability of the assured on account of 
any side track agreements maintained 
with various railroads. 

It is an “all-risk” cover assuming all 
public liability except that arising from 
the operation of automobiles. The pol- 
icy is free of complicated conditions 
which restrict the protection the pol- 
icyholder ordinarily assumes he has se-° 
cured. It is issued for a flat premium, 
not subject to audit, on a one or three 
year basis. Coverage is also extended 
to the numerous so-called “freak” losses 
not covered under the old standard 
form. 





JOINS ROYAL INDEMNITY STAFF 





W. F. McGolerick Assigned to Produc- 
tion Department; Formerly With 
Fidelity & Deposit 
Wilbur F. McGolerick, who has been 
with the Fidelity & Deposit for the past 
few years, has joined the production de- 
partment of the Royal Indemnity as its 
special representative. Mr. McGolerick 
was previously assistant production man- 
ager in the Brooklyn office of the F. 
A graduate of the law school of the 
University of Maryland, he entered the 
training school of the Fidelity & Deposit 
and upon completion of his course was 
appointed attorney in charge of claims 
and inspection in Philadelphia. Within 
a year he was transferred in the same 
capacity to Milwaukee. In 1927 he re- 
turned to the home office as assistant 
manager in the judicial department, hold- 
ing this post until 1929, when he was 

assigned to Brooklyn. 





60 YEARS WITH TRAVELERS 

Oliver Walker of Northampton, Mass., 
eighty-nine years old, has been a repre- 
sentative of the Travelers for multiple 
lines for sixty years. A veteran of the 
Civil War, Mr. Walker first represented 
the company in 1870 only six years after 
its inception. 





PASS DIVIDEND 
The companies of the German “Ho- 
vad” group will pay no -dividends for 
the past business year. The directors 
bonus has been reduced from 5% to 3%. 
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L. & L. Indemnity Agents 
In Two-Day Convention 


WINNERS IN PRODUCTION DRIVE 





Get Vice-President Gobbie’s Slant on 
Solving Free Insurance Evil; Golf 
Is Chief Recreation 





New York and New England agents of 
the London & Lancashire Indemnity who 
qualified in a production contest for cer- 
tain selected lines of business during the 
summer months were the guests of the 
company a week ago at a two-day con- 
vention, the first day of which was spent 
at Eastern Point, Conn., and the second 
at Hartford. The results of this contest 
were gratifying inasmuch as about dou- 
ble the amount of new business in the 
lines featured was written as compared 
with a similar contest a year ago. 

F. J. Gobbie, vice-president of the 
company, who welcomed the convention, 
featured in his talk a practical and inex- 
pensive remedy for the free insurance or 
flat cancelation evil. He explained that 
in the Syracuse territory the agents pre- 
pare and exchange records of such cases 
so that no agent will issue a policy to a 
delinquent applicant until he has paid to 
the agent, through whom the cancelled 
policy was written, the earned premium 
on it. G. B. G. Kelley, general agent at 
Syracuse, confirmed that this scheme is 
proving successful in cutting down the 
amount of uncollected premiums and 
could well be extended to other territo- 
ries. 

Disagrees With W. H. Bennett 

Another featured topic, “Does the 
Agent Represent the Company,” was in- 
troduced by J. Urmson, secretary of the 
company, who questioned the correctness 
of Walter H. Bennett, secretary and 
counsel, National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, in stating that in develop- 
ing business the agent represented the 
insuring public and possibly himself, but 
that he did not represent the company. 
After full discussion it was unanimously 
agreed that Mr. Bennett’s statement was 
more applicable as a definition of a 
broker, but that an agent, working un- 
der a contract with an agency company 
not only legally represented that com- 
pany but was under a moral responsibil- 
ity to it and that a better definition of 
an insurance agent would be one well 
trained in insurance practices who rep- 
resented not only the insuring public but 
also the company, acting on behalf of 





both parties to the contract (the insur- 
ance policy) to see that each party dealt 
fairly with the other. Both subjects were 
freely and informally discussed, among 
the participants being C. F. Murphy of 
Newport, R. I., Ralph Boyd of Bingham- 
ton, Robert Gabeler of Gloversville, El- 
liott R. Fisk of Fairport, W. Flanders 
of Potsdam, Harold G. Holcombe of 
Hartford, Lewis J. Stewart of Spring- 
field, C. S. Burke of Jersey City and Da- 
vid H. Fulton, attorney of Boston. 
Lively Recreational Program 

Golf and bridge were the main recrea- 
tions with golf predominating, Lewis J. 
Stewart of Springfield winning the cham- 
pionship cup for the thirty-six holes low 
gross, Ralph T. Boyd of Binghamton 
taking the eighteen hole low gross prize. 
The handicap prizes were won by C. S. 
Burke of Jersey City, C. D. Retan of 
Rochester, W. Bailey of Auburn, Maine. 
Blair J. Wormer, assistant secretary and 
general counsel, won the putting compe- 
tition and W. E. Flanders of Potsdam 
was awarded a special prize, represent- 
ing the club throwing championship, his 
distance being approximately one hun- 
dred and fifty yards. A three cornered, 
four man team competition between 
agents, guests and home office was won 
by the home office by the narrow margin 
of one stroke. 

The prizes were presented by Vice- 
President F. J. Gobbie who presided at 
the final banquet held at the Hotel Bond 
in Hartford. 

Among the guests present were the 
executive officers of the London & Lan- 
cashire fire companies. Gilbert Kingan, 
United States manager of the London & 
Lancashire, emphasized in his remarks 
that the London & Lancashire group as 
a whole had assets of $150,000,000 of 
which more than $30,000,000 was invested 
in United States securities. 





SUPPORTS STATE FUND PLAN 


The St. Louis “Post-Dispatch,” one 
of the most influential newspapers in 
Missouri, recently came out editorially 
in support of the movement for State 
Fund Compensation Insurance. The 
voters of Missouri will pass upon a con- 
stitutional amendment (Proposition No. 
4) for this plan of insurance on No- 
vember 4. 





The Insurance Club of Atlantic City 
has changed its name to the Atlantic City 
Association of Insurance Agents, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by Alvin 
H. Morris, secretary-treasurer. 








Golf Awards Made At 
White Sulphur Springs 


J. S. BAYLESS WON F. & D. CUP 





Competition Keen As Company and 
Agency Leaders Enjoy Tournament; 
Horseshoe Pitching Also 





One activity always looked forward to 
at the joint convention of casualty-surety 
executives and agents at White Sulphur 
Springs is ‘the golf tournament. This 
year the interest seemed to be keener 
than ever with the three splendid courses 
adjoining the Greenbrier Hotel occupied 
with tournament players every afternoon. 
The prizes on display in the hotel lobby 
had the admiration of everyone and non- 
golfers would turn away with envious 
eyes and a determination to go out for 
the game before another year passed by. 

The Fidelity Challenge championship 
cup, donated by President Charles R. 
Miller of the Fidelity & Deposit, was 
awarded this year to James S. Bayless, 
branch manager of the Standard Acci- 
dent at Baltimore. It will be remem- 
bered that George Blossom and his 
brother, Francis, both have two legs on 
this cup and to gain permanent posses- 
sion the former had only to win it this 
year making three times in_ succession. 
The talk around the lobby was that he 
had graciously eliminated himself this 
year, preferring to give someone else the 
opportunity of getting a leg on it. 

In the ladies’ golf tournament Mrs. 
Nathan Klee, Mrs. J. G. Yost, Mrs. Rob- 
ert C. Knox, Mrs. Lyon, Mrs. Charles H. 
Burras (putting), and Mrs. George 
Blossom were the winners. And horse- 
shoe pitching honors went to Walter E. 
Schram, associate editor, “Weekly Un- 
derwriter,” teamed with Irving Williams, 
editor, “Rough Notes,” and the team of 
F. M. Garrett, assistant secretary, Con- 
solidated Indemnity, and Allen Spencer, 
Retail Credit Co. The following gives 
the complete lineup of winners for all 
events, the prize awarded and its donor: 


First Day’s Tournament 


Agent Winners: Eighteen holes, medal play, 
best score for low gross—George Blossom, 
awarded clock donated by John L. Mee. Second 
best score, R. G. Seiler, awarded punch bowl 
donated by Bayard P. Holmes. Third, J. A. 
Gammons, clock, donated by H. A. Behrens. Low 
net—best score made by C. M. Bend, poker 
chips, donated by J. M. Haines. Second, J. W. 
Henry, traveling case, gift of W. R. C. Corson. 
Third, B. Miller, bowl, C. F. Frizzell the donor. 
Fourth, George E. Corby, golf bag, presented by 
R. H. Towner. Fifth, H. B. Shea, plates, J. L. 


D. Kearney, donor. Sixth, R. P. DeVan, gob- 
lets, presented by Morgan B. Brainard. 

Company Winners: Eighteen holes, medal 
play—Best score for low gross, M. R. Johnson, 
awarded watch, donated by D. C. Handy. Sec- 
ond, Wilmot Smith, awarded clock, the gift of 
E. J. Donegan. Third, J. C. Heyer, glass punch 
bowl, gift of J. Arthur Nelson. Low net—Best 
score, W. W. Symington, humidor, presented by 
T. L. Haff. Second, A. Duncan Reid, silver 
plates, gift of L. E. Zacher. Third, Allan J. 
Ferres, golf bag, gift of Joseph F. Froggatt. 
Fourth, R. H. Platts, bag, presented by W. G. 
Curtis. Fifth, W. L. Mooney, coffee set, donated 
by E. C. Stone. Sixth, H. P. Jackson, golf 
clubs, donor, G. E. Turner. 

Second Day’s Tournament 

Agent Winners: Eighteen holes, medal play— 
Best score for low gross, C. H. Burras, game set, 
gift of A. L. Johnson. Second, Frank Bell, bag, 
presented by R. Howard Bland. Third, Henry 
McKeen, demi tasse set, donated by W. L. 
Taylor. 

Low net: best score, John Hancock, cuff links, 
presented by William B. Joyce. Second, W. K. 
Earles, clock, gift of W. Irving Moss. Third, 

‘ . Reid, watch, donor, A. F. Lafrentz. 
Fourth, W. B. Schmidt, binoculars, donated by 
Norman R. Moray. Fifth, C. P. Daniel, golf 
bag, gift of H. P. Jackson. Sixth, R. C. Knox, 
matched clubs, presented by. Edson S. Lott. 

Company Winners: Low gross—best score, 
R. H. Thompson, watch, gift of Frederick Rich- 
ardson. Second, D. Scope, desk set, donated by 
Wallace J. Falvey. Third, P. M. Childs, clock, 
gift of J. Schofield Rowe. Low net—best score, 
F. A. Bach, clock set, presented by F. J. O’Neill. 
Second, W. L. Tomlins, high ball set. Third, 
E, R. Nuttle, matched clubs, gift of Winant Van 
Winkle. Fourth, S. E. Williams, bag, donated 
by C. H. Holland. Fifth, Hal White, humidor, 
H. L. Callanan, donor. Sixth, John G. Yost, 
clock, F. S. Brown, donor. 

Ladies’ Tournament 

Eighteen Holes, first day, medal play—Best 
score for low gross, Mrs. Nathan Klee, awarded 
pitcher, gift of Henry Collins. Low net—— 
best score, Mrs. John G. Yost, silver plate, F. 
Highlands Burns, donor. Second day, low gross 
best score, Mrs. Lyon, centerpiece, gift of W. G. 
Wilson. Low net, Mrs. Robert C. Knox, fruit 
bowl, donated by M. R. Johnson. Putting prize, 
centerpiece, won by Mrs. C. H. Burras, gift of 
E. H. Boles. 

Best .score for two days—Gross, Mrs. George 
Blossom, centerpiece, the gift of A. Duncan Reid. 
Other Prize Winners 

In the ladies’ bridge tournament the prize win- 
ners were Mrs. Dorr C. Price, first; Mrs. Bee 
Miller, second; Mrs. Owen Mitchell, third; Mrs. 
Olmstead, fourth; Mrs. Jackson, and Mrs. Lewis, 
guest prize. 

Winners of guest prizes were Merle Thorpe, 
editor “Nation’s Business,” for best low net 
score, and J. T. Hutchinson, Insurance Federa- 
tion, golf bag, for low net. Henry Swift Ives 
won a brief file for his low net score on the 
first day and J. Charles King, Hooper-Holmes, 
was awarded crystal candlesticks, for his low net 
score the second day. 


RE-ELECT A. W. WHITNEY 

A. W. Whitney, asssociate general 
manager, National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters, was re-elected 
vice-president of the National Safety 
Council in charge of its educational ac- 
tivities at the Pittsburgh congress last 
week. 
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Franklin Vanderbilt 
Settled in New Post 


—_——s 


CONSTITUTION INDEMNITY V.-P. 





More Than 20 Years With Royal In- 
demnity, Gaining Wide Experience; 
Resigned as Senior Vice-Pres. 





Franklin Vanderbilt, whose resignation 
as Royal Indemnity senior vice-president 
was announced last week, has been a 
week in his new post as vice-president 
and general manager of the Constitution 
Indemnity of Philadelphia. Connected 
with the Royal Indemnity for practical- 
ly his entire business career, Mr. Van- 
derbilt has built up a reputation for him- 
self as an all around casualty and surety 
man. He has had more than a taste of 
organization work and reorganizing of 
departmental staffs; he has handled 





Blank & Stoller 
FRANKLIN VANDERBILT 


claims and given close attention to un- 
derwriting, not to mention his close 
touch with the city offices of the Royal 
and Eagle Indemnity. 

He made his debut in the casualty bus- 
iness as an office boy in the New York 
office of the Aetna Affiliated Companies 
twenty-four years ago. Joining the Roy- 
al Indemnity shortly thereafter as a 
counter clerk, he was made manager of 
its metropolitan department in 1913, at 
which time the premiums from this of- 
fice amounted to $240,000 annually. Un- 
der his management this income was 
boosted to $3,000,000 by the end of 1922, 
at which time Mr. Vanderbilt’s good 
work was recognized by his election to 
be a vice-president of the company in 
close contact with the late Mr. Jewett 
and Frank J. O’Neill. A few years ago, 
upon the selection of Mr. O’Neill as 
president, Mr. Vanderbilt was put sec- 
ond in command. 

Constitution’s Financial Set-Up 

Mr. Vanderbilt starts his Constitution 
Indemnity career at a time when the 
plans to strengthen its financial position 
have been substantially completed. Ata 
recent meeting of shareholders of the 
Fire Association, which company owns a 
substantial majority of Constitution 
shares, the directors of the Fire Associa- 
tion were authorized to acquire the re- 
maining outstanding shares of the in- 
demnity company by exchanging one 
share Fire Association for four of Con- 
stitution. President Otho E. Lane states 
that a great majority of this stock has 
already been deposited for exchange with 
the Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Co.; and 
at the recent meeting of the Fire Asso- 
ciation board authority was vested in the 
officers of the Association to effect the 
exchange. The result of these changes, 
all of which will be made within a 
brief space of time, will be to provide 
Constitution Indemnity with a capital of 
$1,250,000 and a surplus approximating 
$1,600,000. 


C. E. RICKERD WINS PRAISE 





Ad Conference Resolution Described His 
Administration as Brilliant; Safety 
Program Endorsed 
C. E. Rickerd, Standard Accident, who 
retired as president of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference last week, came in 
for justified praise by that. organization 
in a resolution passed at last week’s Mil- 
waukee meeting. It read: “To C. E. 
Rickerd and his faithful co-workers and 
supporters of his administration, we de- 
sire to express our warm appreciation for 
an unusually brilliant and _ successful 
epoch in the career of our organization. 
Without stint, and yet with true econ- 
omy, our affairs have been handled in a 
manner that calls forth our warmest 
praise, and the conference year con- 
cluded with our finances in a most grati- 

fying state of health and strength.” 

Another resolution gave commendation 
to officers of the Ad Conference in their 
efforts to induce advertisers of motor 
cars to give more emphasis to safety in 
traffic in their advertising copy. It was 
recommended that the incoming officers 
continue this effort and co-operate in the 
work with the National Safety Council 
and trade organizations. 





F. A. UNGLES’ NEW POST 





Elected First Vice-President, 

Union Indemnity; Many 

With Southern Surety 

Frank A. Ungles, formerly first vice- 
president of the Southern Surety, has 
joined the National Union Indemnity as 
its first vice-president. Mr. Ungles is 
widely known in the casualty and surety 
field, having served the Southern Surety 
for more than a quarter of a century in 
various capacities. He resigned this post 
at the beginning of the year. 

It is felt that Mr. Ungles’ acquisition 
by the National Union Indemnity will 
add considerable strength to its execu- 
tive staff. At the same time his many 
friends in the business will be glad to 
learn that he is again active. 


National 
Years 


MAKES TWO APPOINTMENTS 





Great American Indemnity Names Hub- 
bard-Dudley at Battle Creek; W. 
B. Respess at Lexington, Ky. 

The Great American Indemnity has 
appointed as general agents the Hub- 
bard-Dudley Co. at Battle Creek, Mich., 
and W. B. Respess & Co. at Lexington, 


y. 

The Hubbard-Dudley office is an amal- 
gamation of the agencies of N. E. Hub- 
bard and Lee A. Dudley, both of whom 
have had long experience in the field. 
Mr. Hubbard formerly represented the 
Great American Insurance Co. as an in- 
dividual. 

W. B. Respess, who heads the Lexing- 
ton agency, is regarded in Kentucky as 
a progressive producer. Prior to organ- 
izing his own agency he traveled the 
state for many years as special agent of 
the Niagara. He served as a captain in 
the A. E. F. during the war. 





NEW SERVICE OFFICE 





Opened by Glens Falls Indemnity and 
Mate at Poughkeepsie; A. E. Bil- 
lingsley Its Manager 
A service office has been opened in 
Poughkeepsie by the Glens Falls Indem- 
nity and Commerce Casualty under the 
management of A. E. Billingsley, whose 
entire field experience has been concen- 
trated in the central Hudson section of 
New York State. This step is an inter- 
esting one: inasmuch as that territory 
has usually been serviced from both New 
York City and Albany. Mr. Billingsley’s 
supervision will embrace the counties of 
Columbia, Delaware, Dutchess, Greene, 

Orange, Putnam, Sullivan and Ulster. 


J. N. CONWAY’S CHANGE °* 
James N. Conway, formerly in the 


bond department of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty’s Newark branch office, has joined 
the Hartford Accident as the bonding 
superintendent in its Newark office, suc- 
ceeding R. L. Brandegee, who has been 
promoted to New York. 
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Aetna C. & S. Plans Big 
Convention Next August 


FORMAL OPENING OF NEW BLDG. 





Some Departments Already Settled in — 
New Home Office; Has Many 
Interesting Features 





_The most notable convention in the 
history of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
will be held in August, 1931, when quali- 
fying agents in all parts of the country 
will gather at the magnificent new home 
office building in Hartford to celebrate 
its formal opening and enjoy the busi- 
ness and social sessions. A production 
campaign has already started which will 
be the determining factor for attendance 
at this convention. It will run to May 
31, 1931. 

The casualty agency department, in- 

cluding Vice-President W. L. Mooney 
and Secretary C. G. Hallowell, burglary 
department; Vice-President and Comp- 
troller R. W. Myers, Vice-President C. 
B. Morcom and Assistant Vice-President 
R. S. Catlin, have already moved into 
the new building while other depart- 
ments will move in shorely. The build- 
ing occupies a twenty-two acre site on 
Farmington avenue, about a mile west 
of Hartford’s business section. The fact 
that it is located on a slight elevation, 
geographically in almost the exact cen- 
ter of the city, makes it one of Hart- 
ford’s outstanding structures. 
_ One of its most interesting features 
is that 2,500 employes can be taken care 
of during luncheon hour. There are two 
immense cafeterias, an officers’ dining 
room, innumerable kitchens, completely 
equipped bakery, butcher shop, laundry, 
and a battery of refrigerating rooms. In 
addition there is a large auditorium, 
equipped with an Austin pipe organ and 
motion picture booth, in which the seats 
are so arranged that they may be re- 
moved for dancing and basketball. 

Secretary John M. Parker, Jr., is chair- 
man of new building committee; Secre- 
tary Norman Stevens, former mayor of 
Hartford, will supervise cafeterias and 
recreation, and Comptroller Myers is in 
charge of equipment. Plans for the new 
building were drawn by James Gamble 
Rogers, Inc., designers of the Harkness 
Memorial quadrangle and many other 
Yale buildings. 





EXCESS LIMITS BOOKLET 





Being Distributed, by Excess Insurance 
Co.; Short Rate Tables Prepared to 
Save Underwriters’ Time 


The Excess Insurance Co. of Amer- 
ica has prepared for distribution a book- 
let of excess limits pro rata and short 
rate tables. It contains tables 1, 2 and 
3 of the automobile public liability man- 
ual which cover the classification of pri- 
vate passenger automobiles, public auto- 
mobiles and buses, respectively. Also 
covered is the excess limit tables, “A 
and “B” of the general public liability 
manual. These tables carry excess lim- 
its up to $500,000 to $1,000,000, and are 
prepared with the idea of saving con- 
siderable time for underwriters in_ the 
computation of premiums for high limit 
policies. 

To make the table complete, automo- 
bile property damage, with limits up to 
$1,000,000 have been included, together 
with a short rate earned premium table 
for one-year policies and for three-year 
policies; also a pro rata earned premium 
table. 

The Excess offers this booklet to all 
who desire it and judging from the re- 
sponse this week a timely service has 
been rendered to company underwriters. 


NEW OKLAHOMA COMPANY. 

A new bonding company is being 
formed in Oklahoma with the name O 
Oklahoma Bonding & Casualty whic 
will have an authorized capital of $500,- 
000 and a similar amount of surplus. Its 
president, W. C. Fidler, is a state sen@ 
tor. 
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1880 GOLDEN JUBILEE 1930 


OF THE WORLD’S PIONEER IN LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Ht lt X< << <<< <<< << <<< 3 


HERE was not much attention paid to liability insurance. We 

50 have carefully searched the files of several insurance journals 
Years and even there find little or no mention of the form of insurance 
cAgo originated, fifty years ago, by The Employers’ Liability Assurance 


Corporation, Ltd. 
a. oe 


HE Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., and its affiliated 
companies, are in the process of finishing what they started. It is an end- 
less task, for there will always be a need for this form of insurance, just as 
Today there will always be accidents to workmen, to the public, and to others in the 
industrial plant or on the premises of the home owner, storekeeper, or the 
owner of the office building. 


Our fifty years experience has taught us this. There is a need for liability 
insurance. There is a comparatively small amount of this form of insurance 
sold to home owners and many others whose need for it is great. 


Whether or not you are associated with the world’s pioneer in liability insur- 
ance, or with its affiliated companies, The Employers’ Fire Insurance Com- 
pany and the American Employers’ Insurance Company, it is your duty as an 
insurance man to spread the gospel of this form of insurance. If the Ameri- 
can Agency system is to endure, it behooves every insurance man to make 
sure that zs clients at least are adequately protected. 


If you are not a member of The Employers’ Group family, you can never- 
theless fittingly celebrate the Golden Jubilee of the World’s Pioneer in Lia- 
bility Insurance, by selling more of this form of insurance. 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. (The World’s Pioneer in Liability 
Insurance); American Employers’ Insurance Company; and The Employers’ Fire Insurance 
Company, comprise The Employers’ Group — 110 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE EMPLOYERS GROUP 


















“CASUALTY & FIRE 


INSURANCE 
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Money Loss Suffered by 

Auto Victim Dependents 
DR. A. J. LOTKA ON SUBJECT 
Presents Charts and Figures Before 


Safety Congress to Illustrate 
Latest Available Data 








Armed with charts and figures to illus- 
trate his talk, Dr. Alfred J. Lotka, super- 
visor of mathematical research in the 
Metropolitan Life, appeared before the 
recent Pittsburgh Safety Congress to dis- 
cuss the “Money Losses to Dependents 
of Persons Killed in Automobile Acci- 
dents” from the viewpoint of not just 
one particular individual but in the na- 
tional situation confronting the Amer- 
ican people in the constantly increasing 
death toll from automobile accidents. 

In his opinion it is usually possible in 
any individual instance of a fatal auto- 
mobile accident to obtain information re- 
garding the age, annual earnings, family 
status, etc., of the person killed, and 
from these to form a. more or less def- 
inite estimate of the presumptive money 
loss suffered by his actual or potential 
dependents. By presumptive money loss, 
he explained, is meant the necessary ele- 
ment of uncertainty introduced into any 
estimate by the fact that the precise 
number of years during which the vic- 
tim would have continued to earn and 
contribute to the support of his de- 
pendents. 

Many Difficulties Seen 


Taking the national situation as a 
whole, Dr. Lotka said it was difficult to 
obtain even a rough estimate of the ag- 
gregate loss to dependents of auto acci- 
dent victims because of numerous dif- 
ficulties in the path. “The first and most 
obvious,” he pointed out, “is that we 
have no information regarding the earn- 
ing capacity of the persons thus killed. 

“We shall have to be satisfied with an 
estimate based on an average figure. 
Then there is one class of persons whose 
earnings are very inadequately repre- 
sented by any scale of wages or salaries, 
namely, the women in the population. 
Many of these maintain a home, a serv- 
their family and to society for 
which they received no definite compen- 
sation in dollars and cents, and on which 
therefore it is impossible to fix any def- 
inite money value. 

“Other problems arise with regard to 
dependency. We may assume with small 
error that every actually married man 
has at least one dependent. In the case 
of widowers we have, statistically, no in- 
formation regarding the proportion of 
these who have minor children or other 
dependents. Similar remarks apply to 
the case of divorced persons. Still 
greater uncertainty exists with regard 
to single persons killed in automobile ac- 
cidents. For, these include persons of 
mature years who support aged parents 
or other relatives; thev also include 
young persons, many of whom would 
later have acquired dependents, when 
their parents or other relatives became 
incanacitated. 

“This kind of dependency is auite dif- 
ferent in character from that of wife or 
children upon the father of the family. 
and, if it can be dealt with at all, re- 
quires special methods. applicable to in- 
dividual cases, but hardly in a statistical 
wav to a general bodv of nopulation. A 
difficulty of another kind is introduced 
by the differentiation of our population 
according to race, which commonly 
brings with it a corresponding differen- 
tiation in earnings and in mortality.” 
Computes Net Future Earnings of Males 

3earing these difficulties in mind. the 
speaker approached the specific problem 
of losses to actual dependents of married 
white males, saying that the number of 
deaths among these, between the ages of 
fifteen and seventy, in the United States 
in 1927 was 7.750. In a table prepared 
these 7,750 deaths had been classified 
according to the age of the victim, also 
showing the corresponding present worth 


ice to 


at 444% discount of the net future earn- 
ings of these victims, computed on the 
supposition that their annual earnings 
corresponded to about the average for 
males in the general population of the 
United States. 

At this point Dr. Lotka suggested that 
further details regarding the method of 
computation would be found in the book 
“The Money Value of a Man” which Dr. 
Dublin and himself had recently pub- 
lished. He said: “On the basis of the 
figures there given, the aggregate annual 
loss to the dependents of married white 
males killed in automobile aécidents in 
the last three years for which complete 
data are available, namely, 1925, 1926, 
1927, is thus found to be ninety-one, 
ninety-nine, and one hundred and eleven 
million dollars, respectively. 

“Tt is significant that the increase from 
year to year in this figure was eight 
millions from 1925 to 1926, and twelve 
millions from 1926 to 1927. This com- 
parison is here restricted to the three 
years mentioned, because the classifica- 
tion of deaths from automobile and rail- 
way accidents was modified in 1925, so 
that figures for prior years are not 
strictly comparable. The change that 
was made is that railway and street- 
car accidents in 1925 and later vears 
were classified to show separately deaths 
in collisions with automobiles. 

“This is a most welcome change in the 
classification, seeing that in 1927 deaths 
bv collision with automobiles constitut- 
ed no less than one-fifth of deaths of 
white males in ‘railway accidents’ and 
one-third of the deaths in ‘street car ac- 
cidents.’” 

Before closing Dr. Lotka emphasized 
that the aggregate loss found for mar- 
ried white males unquestionably repre- 
sented the major part of the economic 
losses to dependents through deaths in 
automobile accidents. He said that to 
make an actual estimate of the economic 
value of women presented great diffi- 
culties, owing to the fact that so many 
of them perform their services to so- 
ciety without tangible compensation in 
dollars and cents. 





STOCK ON 70 CENT BASIS 

The Insurance Securities Co., Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 134% 
(17% cents) per share, payable October 
15, 1930, to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 30, 1930. This dividend places 
the stock on a seventy cent annual ba-~ 
sis, as compared with $1.40 previously 
established. It will be the twenty-first 
consecutive quarterly dividend declared 
by Insurance Securities following eleven 
consecutive quarterly dividends paid by 
the Union Indemnity prior to organiza- 
tion of Insurance Securities, Inc. 

W. Irving Moss, president of Insurance 
Securities, in a letter to stockholders, 
says that the premium volume of constit- 
uent companies in the first eight months 
of this year totaled $16,496,436, an in- 


crease of $249,340 over the same period’ 


of 1929. The book value of the com- 
pany’s stock as of August 1, 1930, is 
$16.75 per share after dividends of sev- 
enty cents per share previously declared 
this year. 





CUNNEEN TO LECTURE 


Terence F. Cunneen. manger, insur- 
ance department. Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, will address the 
insurance class at the George Washing- 
ton University on Wednesday and Fridav 
evenings, October 15 and 17. His general 
subject will be “Casualty Insurance,” his 
lectures being devoted in part to the su- 
pervision of insurance companies and re- 
quirements for the organization of com- 
panies to do particular lines of business. 


PLAN FOR RATING SUBWAY RISKS 


The Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board has advised the companies that 
the effective date of the new plan for 
rating subway construction risks has 
been amended by direction of the New 
York insurance department from June 30 
to July 31, 1930. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. 

AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC:, RE- 

QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of The Eastern Underwriter published weekly 
at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1930. 
State of New York a2.: 

County of New York 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State _— county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Ww. ~— who, having been duly sworn 
aa to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of The Eastern Under- 
writer and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily pa- 
per, the circulation, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 


publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher, The Eastern Underwriter Company, 
110 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 

Editor, Clarence Axman, 28 East 86th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, Jerome Philp, 55 Pierrepont 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Business Manager, W. L. Hadley, 1111 Put- 
nam Avenue, Plainfield, N. | 4 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its mame and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent. or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

The Eastern gs a al Company, 110 Fulton 
Street, New York, 

Clarence vuman, 45 East 86th Street, New 
York, N. 

P v4 e Hadley, 1111 Putnam Avenue, Plain- 

A 

3.. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
panes or other securities than as so stated by 
im. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is. (This information is re- 
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MASSACHUSETTS ACCIDENT CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Established 1883 


OUR SPECIALTY : 
NON - CANCELLABLE DISABILITY COVERAGE 
Renewable to Age 60 


TOTAL DISABILITY INDEMNITY a 
Unlimited 


> PARTIAL DISABILITY INDEMNITY 
r Unlimited or 12 Month Lim. 


WAITING PERIODS 
14-30-60 or 90 Days 


Pet 








CHESTER W. McNEILL 
President 


V. R. WEsTon 
Mgr. Commercial Dept. 








Indemnifiers for Forty-Five Years 


quired from daily publications only.) 
The Eastern Underwriter Company, 
W. L. Hadley, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1930. 
(Seal) William E. Dean. 
Notary Public, Kings Co., ae 202. 
Kings Co, Register’s No. 2222. 
New York Co. Register’s i: 2D-371. 
New York Co. Clerk’s No. 550. 
Commission expires March 30, 1932. 














ALEXANDER GREENE & CO, Inc. 


Established 1909 
AUTOMOBILE AND CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


CHAMBER OF as BLDG. 
Newark, 
Market ite” 





Manager Metropolitan Auto Dep’t. 
Inland Marine Agent 
FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


General Agent—All Lines 
UNION INDEMNITY COMPANY 


























A Progressive 


SURETY AND CASUALTY 
Company 





























